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TIMELY WARNING. | THE REASON WHY. a 


THE Baby pager ete usually gave several chances had 
just taken his p at the stumps, and the fielders drew 
in painfully close. They meant, if possible, tg “catch him 
on the hop.” 

The game was at a very critical stage. A couplo of 
chances had been given, but not accepted ; the fieldsmon 
drew in even closer, And then a thin, small voice was 
raised from among the crowd of excited spectators : 

“ Look out, Dick!” it said. ‘* Mind you don’t get your 
packet picked |” 


am 2 eee 


“THEy charged like demons,” said the retired colonel 
excitedly. ‘I never saw anything to touch it. The way 
they charged positively staggered me.” 

“Who does he mean ?” whispered the man who had 
just come in, to his neighbour. “ Is he talking about one 
of his old battles ?” 

“No,” replied the other; “he is talking about the 
holiday he spent in the Highland hotels.” 
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A NEW COMPLAINT. 


A BENEVOLENT gentleman Pehedd a farmhouse saw a 
apy brandishing a large chisel, to its imminent 
anger. 
Taking away the sharp tool, he sought the mother. 
tt Hee more he said, “‘ that your little child had 
t the chisel ? ” 
em Oh, no, sir,” she said. ‘I am ever so much obliged 
to you. I knew there was something the matter with 
the child, but I could not tell what it was. They’ve got 
it awful down in the village.” 
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Joe Smith and I were quite good friends 
Until a month ago; 

Since when I’ve never sezn or heard 
A sight or sound of Joe. 


« We uszd to patronise for lunch 
A certain A.B.C., 
And went there nearly every day. 
I go there still—not he. 


And after office hours we 
Would very often meet, 

And arm in arm would take a stroll 
To give the girls a treat. 


It isn’t pride that makes him shun 
Me—Jones is not a snob. 

The reason is, last time we met 
I lent him fifteen bob. 
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WHAT DID SHE MEAN? 

THEY were at pe 

During the meal the young man with the voracious 
appetite discoursed eloquently on things in general. 

“Do you know, Miss Blank,”*he remarked, “I think 
there is a very intimate relation between our food and 
our character. I believe, don’t you know, that we grow 
like what we are most fond of.” 

The fair girl smiled sweetly. 


“‘ How interesting!’ she murmured. “ May I offer | 


” 


you some more ham, Mr. Dash ? 


ENTERED aT 
Sratioxgers’ Harr, 


One Pexny. 


OBLIGING. 

A WELL-KNOWN doctor tells of driving along a country 
road one summer’s night, when, just ahead of him, he noted 
@ woman walking. 

Drawing up his horse, he asked the woman {f he could 
give her a lift. The woman got in and they drove along 
for some distance. 

When he had set her down at her own gate she thanked 
him, and he politely answered : ‘‘ Don’t mention it.” 

“No, I won’t breathe a word,” said the matter-of-fact 
lady in an obliging tone. 


— ste 


A GENIAL-LOOKING gentleman wanted an empty bottle 
in which to mix a solution, and went to a chemist’s to 
purchase one. Selecting one that suited his purpose, he 
asked the shopman how much it would cost. 

“* Well,” was the reply, “ if you want the empty bottle 
it will be a penny, but if you want anything in it you can 
have it for nothing.” 

‘ Sure, that’s fair,” said the witty customer. “ Put in 
a cork.” : 

J 
LEFT TO HIS SAD FATE, 

A Frencua general’s wife, whose tongue-lashing ability 
was far-famed, demanded that an old servant, who had 
served with her husband in the wars, be dismissed. 

‘* Jacques,” said the general, “ go to your room and 
pack your trunk and leave—depart.” 

The old Frenchman clasped his hands to his heart with 
dramatic joy. 

“‘Me—I can go!” he exclaimed in a very ecstasy of 
gratitude. Then suddenly his manner changed, as with 
utmost compassion he added, “ But you—my poor général, 
you must stay!” 


RECORD-BREAKING ACHIEVEMENTS. 


Last week the “City 
company is, 


WE SHALL PROBABLY SOON 
HEAR OF A LAD OF 2 YEARS 
' BEATING THE LONDON TO 
, BRIGHTON WALKING RECORD, 


THEN WE SHALL HEAR OF A MAN 
BREAKING ALL RECORDS BY 
RETURNING THE UMBRELLA 
HE BORROWED. 


Cricketcrs ! 


Rome” Children’s Opera Company opened in Londo 


PROBABLY, BEFORE LONG A BABY 


~ 


. OF 12 MONTHS WILL BE MADE 
PROFESSOR OF LANGUAGES 
AT ONE OF OUR UNIVERSITIES. 


MPOSSiBLE 


aes 


OR OF AN ANGLER, AFTER 
A DAYS FISHING, DECLAR- 
ING THAT HE CAUGHT 
NOTHING! 


BuT PERHAPS THE MOST MARVELLOUS 
FEAT OF ALL WOULD BE FOR OUR 
OFFICE BOY TO WORK FOR TWO 
CONSECUTIVE HOURS WITHOUT 
COLLAPSING. 


ity of playing the famous opera, “Lucia di Lammermoor.” The average age of the 
fifteen years: this constitutes a record in the operatic world. However, new records are being made every day, and our artist suggests 
a few remarkable achievements of which we may shortly hear. 


& tines ‘y 5 
NEXT, A STATUE WILL BE ERECTED 
TO LIZA JANE WHO WAS IN 
SERVICE FOR 3 WHOLE MONTHS) 
AND BROKE NOT A SINGLE 
THING. 


When you put up a good performance on the field, send along a thanksoffering to the FRESH 
AIR FUND, and make someone else happy. 
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The World’s Best Stories. 


Told Week by Week. 


a 
— 


Who was the Happiest? F 

Harpy a week passes without one of the American 

apers chronicling a new witticism _of Mr. Andrew 

Eemnegie: Here is the latest just as it is told in the San 

Francisco EXAMINER, but I seem to have heard it before. 

Perhaps if some of you searched your old volumes of 
P.W. you might come across it. . 

-In the ecnnke-ron of the Finland, discussing a June 


marriages are like one that a Boston cynic described to 


me. 
“© Was it a happy marriage ?’ I asked this Bostonian. 
1 Ok, quite!’ eaid be. ‘The bride was , her 
mother was overjoyed, Lord Lacland was in 
_and his creditors, I understand, were in a state of absolutely 
delirious and uncontrollable bliss.’ ” 


Rabbits in His Whiskers. | 
‘, Bor here is an American story more likely to be true, 
| eg it is told by that venerable historian—Mark 
Silas Perkins hed never heen surprised in all hie ifs 
and he had never had a bath since his mother gave him 
his last. When it snowed in the latter part of June, he 
allowed he'd sorter felt it in the air for some time ; when 
Judge Abbott’s barn burned, Silas thought it was about 
time ; and when the town hall was struck by lightning, 
he merely shrugged his shoulders and said he'd told ’em 
| that them tain’ reds wasn’t any account when they 
| were first in’ of puttin’ ’em up. 
| Mrs. Perkins had just about feet ep i Hoge ot avet 
| a friend to! 


exits her husband's wonder wher her of a 
m conjurer who was showing at a variety theatre 
in Boston. - 


She took Silas. 
When the conjurer called for a volunteer from the 
audience, Mrs. Perkins urged her hnsband to go up on the 


did. 

She watched expectantly as the “ professor ” extracted 
@ $5 gold piece from Silas’s ear, 
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it?” 
Silas seemed almost ised that she should think so. 
“‘ Why, no,” he finally drawled. “I didn’t like to say 
nothin’ about it, but I’ve been sorter suspectin’ where 
them rabbits strayed to. You mind we lost three a month 
ago when I cleaned out the run.” 


| As Mary Sang It. 

“ Now remember, Mary,” the teacher said just before 
the school exercises, “‘ if you forget some of the words when 
ee are singing your song, don’t stop. Keep right on. 

yy tum-tum-tummy-tum of something like that, and the 
words will come back to you, and nobody will know the 
} difference. Now don’t ot ag 

On exhibition day, little Mary edified her audience 
this : 


with something like 
“ . 4 « and she wears a wreath of roses 
Round her tummy-tam-tum.”* 


A Good Witness. 

Tue Ist Cornwall Royal Garrison Artillery have cause 
to the resignation of their Chaplain, Canon Purcell, 
Vicar of Fo Though of Irish descent, being a member 
of the same family which produced the writer of some of 
cade beautiful Peres ge ei Purcell has 

© greater part of his life in Cornwall, where he is 
exceedingly popular. ; 

He is a man of immense height and commanding 
presence, and the Cornish love to look upon a man. 

A tale is told ig Oe inhabitants of Fowey of a certain 
experience which befell their vicar, and must have called 
into play all his national sense of humour. The legend 
runs that he was sitting down to dinner one day. A 
breathless messenger arrived. ‘ Please, sir, ’n So- 
and-So is took something terrible, and wants to know if 
you won’t come at once.” 

_ The good vicar, supposing that some awful accident 
had a Media en that there was need of consolation, 
left his di and sped down to a house by the water. 

In the living room sat the ‘“‘ Cap’n,” erect, motionless, 
at his own tea-table. 

On his head re a mass of wet tea-leaves, down his 
cheeks coursed rivulets of brown liquid. 
ie He pointed to his wife: “She done it, sir. I eaid to 
myself; ‘ Folk’ll never believe it of her unless I can say 
vicar saw it too.’ So I sent for you!” 


This will interest YOU. 


who had left 
deceased came to him and said: ‘“ What do I get?” 


la 
you say such a thing with my second hardly cold in his 
grave.’ 


A Trath Pat Neatly. 
Miss Tumry, at a reception, talked about the 
innumerable women who ask her to help them get on the 


stage, = 
“The fact is,” aren WE yp rics ee 
believes she is an actress. And every actress,” she add 

“* believes she is under thirty.” : 


Get On Before You Can Come In. 

A RATHER joke was sent to Vanrry Far the other 
day on the ions between University men and success 
in li A University man went to a business man to be 


nee 
* You want a job?” asked the business man. “ What 
are your recommendations ?” 

“TT am a Balliol man, you know, an A.B. of Oxford,” 
hesitated the University man, with ing modesty. 

“ Are you?” said the business man. “ Well, go to 


rk, in ten will learn something 
Linadewee” 


about the rest o! 

She Knew. 
is an old saying that a little wisdom is a dangerous 
You can apply that rule in any walk 
Air Fund excursions into the green 


return, very brown and plump, to have anything 
more to do with milk. 
“ When a glass of milk iven her, she said : 


“©None of that for me: I all about that stuff 


now. Miss Brownsays it is nothing but chewed grass.’” 


Meredith’s Good Advice to Stead. 

Mr. W. T. Sreap tells a characteristic story of George 
Meredith in od ip rah Bid Eavrays: apie ich is all 
the more a as it is against hi 7 

““He was a true friend,” says Mr. Stead, “not less 
faithful in criticism than he was cordial in his apprecia- 
tion. Of the former I remember well the neat way in 
which he put me out of conceit with my first attempt to 
writeastory. : : + Isenthim my little effort with fear 

. My trepidation was not without 
‘I have read “ From the Old World to the 
New,” "he wrote. ‘ Some of the characters are in i 
and well drawn. One of them especially reminds me o 
Cecil Rhodes. But if any one of your friends tells you 
that he likes the story as a story, don’t believe him.’” 


Her Share. 
A WELL-ENowN lawyer—I would prefer not to mention 
names in this case—was dining with a party of friends 
at the Royal York Hotel at Brighton on a recent Sunday, 


and told quite a number of good stories. Here is one of 
the best. 


He had to administer a large estate for a late rich client 
only three near relatives. A sister of the 


“ You get your third out of the estate, madam,” said the 
r consoli 


“Oh, Mr. Lawyer,” smirked the widow, “how can 


Father Vaughan, the Detective, and the 
Und er. 

Mr. Joszra Cartes, of Manchester, who presided over 
the Association of Undertakers, at Stratford, said that 
some time ago when in Manchester he was in company 
with a noted detective who was now a member of the City 
Council. Between the two of them was Father Bernard 
Vaughan, who suddenly stopped in the walk. 
ie 7- why he au mopped, Bagi Eig said : 

* Well, I was just thinking what e peo, i 
would think of me if they knew the company T am As 
between a detective and an undertaker.” 

To this Mr. Chaples replied : ‘“‘ They would think you 
are in good company, Father. You are with one who 
would look after you while you live and one who would 
look after you when you die.” 


A Pretty Story. 

Sm Caspar Purpow CLakke, discussing a tax that he 
believed to be unjust, said at a recent dinner: 

“Men would not pay such a tax unless they had the 
naiveté of the little girl who visited the famous brothers 
Grimm—the fairy-tale writers, you know: 

“The little girl knocked at the modest Grimm door, 
and William Grimm opened it: 

“* Are ,’ she said, ‘ the 


you, who wrote these 
pretty tales?’ and she sh 


him under her arm a 


copy of his immortal book. - 
‘Yes,’ he answered, smiling: ‘I and my brother. 
We wrote them er.’ 


; !’ said William Grimm: 

“* Well,’ said the little girl, ‘ it eays at the end of the 
ny that whoever doesn’t believe it must pay you o 
mark. Now I don’t believe that a princess ever, ever 
married a tailor. I haven’t as much as a mark, but 
here is @ penny, and I will pay you the rest as soon as I 
can.’” 


pe The Rien Bema 
amusing story W. H. Holland of th 
— given by a London waif to a Salvation aeons 
ca ; 
e zealous officer had asked ee boy he wrk he did 

to provide himself with food, etc., the reply was: 

“I pick strawberries in the summer, I pick hops in the 
autumn, I pick pockets in the winter, oakum for the 
rest of the year.” 


Lord Aberdeen and the Railway Porter. 
“*T aRRIvED at a railway station lately,” relates Lord 
Aberdeen, “‘ where I was expecting a te m to await 
me. So I went up to the nearest porter, and asked him 
would he mind inquiring at the stationmaster’s office, 
whether there was a for me. 
‘“* *There’s none for you, sir,’ at once replied the porter. 
*Tve just come out of the office, and there’s only one 
legram there, and that’s for Lord Aberdeen.’ 
ssiglend tho pectin laa, Temertion resi? aes 
e posi 5 remarki jocularly, that 
a2 hcl pane Are my I looked the part 
“* By way of me, he peat replied, ‘ Never 


consoling 
mind, my lord ; if you don’t look it you no doubt feel it 1’ ” 


Tennyson, Irving, and Port Wine. 
Mr. J. Comryns Cane tells many a good story in “ Some 
Eminent Victorians.” Here is one of Tennyson and 


After dinner the dessert and the wine were set out upon 
a separate table, and when they were seated the poet asked 

if he would like a glass of port. 

“ Yes, Ane glass of Mtoe tae Oe eke, 

Upon which Tennyson, im at his word, poured 
him out a glass of port, and all unconsciously finished the 
remainder of the bottle himself. At a later time, when 
Becket was to be presented, Tennyson was suffering from 
gout and was under a strict régime. 

But the same graceful little ceremony was observed, 
and again his host inquired of Irving whether he would 
like a glass of port, but on this occasion, as Irving related 
to me, the positions were reversed, for poor Lord Tenny- 
son was only permitted ‘a single glass, and Irving finished 


the bottle. 

Next morning the actor had to leave , and had 
therefore taken leave of his host oeesight ut he had 
scarcely awakened when he saw Lord Tennyson sitting 


Se un woe a rning, Irving?” he inquired 
“ How are you mo e inqui 
anxious}: 


ly. 

“ Very well indeed,” was his guest’s reply. 

ad pis 2?” came the with jast a tinge of 
doubt in the tones of the vo “You drank a lot of 


port last night.” 


“There’s My Daddy !” 

A Yew sessions back a keen debate was being pursued 
in the House of Commons when the shrill voice of a child 
in the Ladies’ Gallery was heard, saying joyfully, “ There’s 
daddy, mamma! There’s my daddy!” 

Honourable members were amused, and smiled; but 
officials, who are not allowed to be amused at any irreg- 
ularity, were apparently angry. 

Up they went to the ry, where they found that 
the offender was the —— son of Mr. John 
Dillon. Mrs. Dillon and her little boy had been granted 
seats in the private section of the Gallery reserved for 
the wife of the Speaker, and the boy, evidentt: 
of some considerable hereditary instinct, had no sooner 
arrived than he began to manifest the keenest interest 
in the proceedings. 

Ty Speaker’s private secretary went aloft 
to suggest that as yet Master Dillon could not be allowed 
to address the Chamber, re, there would quite likely 
be strong possibilities for him in the future. 

So the mother and c took their departure, Master 
Dillon loudly protesting and declaring, “I want to make 
8 speech, mamms! I want to make a speech!” 


An Unpoetical Fence. 

Tux Hon. Joseph Sibley, who is one of Pennsylvania’s 
richest.men, and who has the proud record of being elected 
to one United States Congress as a Democrat and to the 
suc: Congress as a Republican, has a fine, big 
summer up on Lake Champlain. 

He delights to take representatives up to this house and 
entertain them. One summer John Sharp Williams, the 
poet, was in a party. Williams had a fine time. 

That winter, w things were dull in the house, 
Williams wrote a poem about Sibley’s place. It was 4 
tender little ballad, describing a love-sick couple who sat 
on the fence and spooned at the moon, while the silvery 
waters of Champlain beat with fingers on the 
shimmering shore—or words to that effect. 

He took it over to Sibley. ‘See here, Joe,” he said, 
“ I’ve written a fine poem about your place up on Lake 
Champlain. Read it.” 

Sibley read it and handed it back without comment. 

e t do you think of it ¥” asked the poet, 

** Rotten |” said Sibley. 

“Why so?” flared Williams. “It’s a good poem, 
and that’s 4 fine touch about those people sitting on the 
fence in the moonlight.” 

“ Fine touch,” snorted Sibley. ‘‘ I should think it was. 
All the fences on my place are made of barbed wire.” 


‘*Furthest South”—Lieutenant Shackleton’s wonderful narrative of his hero:c dash for the 
é South Pole—will appear exclusively in PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. 
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' This is 
been publis 
unique, because 


In this case, 


Miss But- 
terworth, @ 
lady of 
education 
and refine- 
ment, was 
arrested, in 
her Usttle 
cottage at 
Caterham, for 
disposing of 
three old 
books. The 
> books be- 
longed to a 
circulating 
library to 
which Miss Butterworth subscribed. Following her 
arrest and remand for a week, she was sentenced at the 
Lambeth Police Court to two months ‘sn the Second 
Division—her sentence to be served at Holloway Prison, 
where she was conveyed. Last week Miss Butterworth 
related her experiences in the prison hospital. Her story 
is continued below. 


PART IV. (continued). 
Holloway Prison. Second Stage. 


Waite I was in hospital, I received a piece of informa- 
tion that froze the blood in my veins, as I listened to 
what a middle-aged, very respectable convict told me 
with t gusto. 

a aie new prisoner in the condemned cell. They 
brorgh! her last night. She’s to be hanged in a fort- 

ight, and not twenty-two, they say. What's she done? 
ou! throttled her baby.” 
gasped. ‘‘Throttled her baby? Hanged in a 
fortnight ? Does she know?” 

“Oh she knows right enough, only she hopes to gct a 
reprieve; very likely she will.” a 

“ But how did you get to hear of all this ?”” I insisted. 
“* You were here before I came, I imagine, for I remember 
seeing you the first day I went to exercise. Then 
how can you know about this girl? You certainly 
have not seen the rs.” 

I need hardly add that not a scrap of newspaper, 
either old or recent, comes within a convict’s reach. 
One Sunday from my cell I saw an officer enjoying the 
paper. Longingly I gazed at it and begged the loan of 
it, if only for ten minutes. She laughed at the idea, telling 
me that if she gave me the paper for only ten seconds, 
she would probably lose her place. 


Not Up to Dodges. 

The woman shrugged her shoulders. ‘No need to see 
the papers, we can obtain all the news we want from 
new arrivals. You're not up to half our little dodges. 
Why, when I’m in prison—this is my third sentence—I 
generally know more of what's going on than when I’m 
at home. Then I’m too busy to bother about what 
don’t concern me.” 

“Have you seen the girl? I queried. 

“ Just a glimpse, when the officer took her to the cell. 
I also saw Miss Jackson carry the condemned clothes 
in to her. Oh! she'll hang right enough, unless she gets 
her reprieve.” . 

“In two weeks,” I murmured, “and I shall still be 
here,” I continued aloud. ‘When and where do they 
hang them, and at what hour? Do they scream and 
struggle ?” 

“They're hanged in that little house attached to the 
loft wing, don’t you know theone ? You Second Division 
prisoners walk past it during oxerciso. The hanging 
takes place early in the morning. I believe the governor 
gaoler, hangman, and two wardresses go to the cell to 
fetch the woman, but I’m not sure, as none of us are 
allowed to see or even supposed to know anything 
about it.” 

Dismissed from the Hospital. 

I had heard enough, and returned to my cell with a 
heavy heart. She sat alone a few yards from me, that 
girl of barely twenty-two, knowing that in one short 
fortnight she would be dragged forth to her terrible doom. 
And then I thought of the man who had brought her to 
this, and wondered how he would answer to God for 
those two lives: the child’s and the mother’s. 

I had been a fortnight in hospital when the wardress 
told me to take my sheet and follow her. A moment 
later I found myself in No. 5 of A2 Ward once more. 
I regretted leaving the good food behind me, but was 
past to see the chief officer again. That evening 

returned to water and brown bread, but, remembering 
that it was cnly for a little while, I took courage. — 

I have akealy remarked that the majority of prisoners 
behaved well. From time to time, however, one or the 
other would run amok and be taken to the punishment 
cell. Four were punished during my sentence, that is 


no means the first time that detatls of the routine of prison life for women have 
however, Miss Margaret Butterworth’s description ts absolutely 
for the first time an educated and refined lady has consented, from the 
seclusion and privacy of her Continental home, to relate, without reserve, her tnnermost 


wo [Months intke Second Division 


her. Thel 


The Experiences of a Lady in Holloway Prison. 


to say, four within my own ward; I cannot tell how many 
from the other wards. 

Once I remember hearing fearful shrieks issuing from 
O Ward quite early in the morning. Were they dragging 
some wretched creature to be hanged, I wondered, wi 
a thrill of horror? I questioned my wardress at the 
first opportunity. She answered evasively; they had 
been moving a heavy piece of furniture from ono ward 
to another. The wood scraping against the stono floor 
made a queer sound, which from a distance seemed like 
human screams. 

I knew better, but did not dare insist. I noticed from 
the beginning that the chief anxiety of officers consisted 
in trying to keep prisoners apart, preventing them from 
finding out each other's business, name, address, or 
offence. When a prisoner passed through the ward on 
her way to the punishment cell, all the other cell doors 
were locked. 

The first one of my ward to get into trouble was a 
cheerful, rather bedraggled looking little woman of the 
slums, the sort that usually dances to the organ-grinder’s 
tunes. As far as I could see, she appeared unable to read 
or to write, remained untasked, and improved the shining 
hours by dancing a pas seul behind her bars, to tho joy of 
the other prisoners. 

She danced not wisely but too well, I fancy, for one 
day her sharp ears failed to note the key jangling of an 
approaching wardress. She stood convicted a second 
time ; became cheeky, and threw her mug at tho officer’s 
head. I soon learnt the reason why nearly all tho toilet 
and eating utensils at the use of convicts were made of tin ; 
had everything been of earthenware like the mug, the 
nation might. have been burdened with a new tax. The 
signal of open rebellion used b¥ each convict consisted in 
sending the mug flying into tho middle of the corridor, 
where it broke into a thousand bits. 

Overpowered by Eight Sturdy Arms. 

As soon as the little street dancer had thrown down the 
gauntlet, every other prisoner rushed to her gate, or to 
the watch hole of her door if not fortunate enough to 
possess a gate. Then the officer's shrill whistle sounded 
through the building, and some five or six availablo 
wardresses rushed to the rescue. 

The poor little dancer now began to dance in real 
earnest, but was soon overpowered by eight sturdy arms. 
She immediately entered on her punishment; for some 
reason, however, not imparted to me, of course, she was 
not taken to the punishment cell, but remained in the 
ward. For a week her door remained locked all day. 
No chapel, no exercise for her, a strict diet on bread and 
water, and absolutely nothing to do. 

It did not take long to break her in, r, weak-minded 
little street waif. To my surprise her mattress and 
pillow case were placed by her outside her door each 
morning at six, and returned to her at supper time. I 
asked the reason why: “ Because, when she isn’t dancing, 
she’s lying on her bed,” came the answer. 

Eight days after I saw her at the sink, her face very 
white and drawn, her feet lagging. ‘‘ Lost all your 
remission marks ?”’ I queried sympathetically. 

“ Protty well all,” she murmured disconsolately. 

“Don’t do it again. You'll dance all the better when 
you get outside. No possible good in rebelling.” 

She nodded, smiled, and took my hint, I believe, at 
least for a time, as she remained very quiet and subducd 
for the next week. 

Troublesome at Exercise. 

The next prisoner to undergo punishment was a tall, 
muscular female of the very lowest classes. As I have 
already said, most of the convicts appeared to be 
respectable married women of the working classes, of 
the lowest working classes, no doubt, but quite as respect- 
able, -if not more so, than many a working woman you 
meet outside. As an example, I will mention that very 
few needed to have their heads washed on the day of 
their entrance. This one, however, whose fate I am 
about to relate, not only got her head thoroughly soaked, 
but also cropped. Wise precaution! to which we owed 
the immense benefaction of baving no vermin in the 


wvell! this woman became troublesome at exercise one 
day, she would walk quite closo to tho convict in front 
of tar, and when warned by tho officer on duty to keep 
the prescribed place, she became 
her tongue out. e wardress then pushed not very 
gently, but neither with undue roughness, to the place 
assigned her, and instantly received a well-aimed blow 
from the prisoner’s brawny arm. The usual whistle 
brought two other wardresses immediately to the rescue, 
who marched the rebel off to the punishment cell ; nor 
did anyone see her for a week, when she reappeared in our 
idst. 
co seemed to have taught her little wisdom, 
however, for she began again at the first opportunity. 
It again happened during exercise. I imagine the sun, 
what wo got of it, had a bad effect on her cropped head. 


crag and put 
er, 


“They all love Jack”—and when we s2e how frequeatly our splendid sailors 


feelings and experiences when 
ittle indignities and erygeniecd ison life, which to a less sensitive and refiner 

mature would pass unyoticed and unre cd, 

before. For obvious reasons the names of persons mentioned are not their real names. 


thrust amongst surroundings so entirely unfamiliar t. 
are here revealed as has never been done 


By MARGARET A. BUTTERWORTH. 


A lax, good-natured officer held duty that day, and while 
she played with a baby and talked to its mother, some 
convicts enjoyed a little chat behind her back. Suddenly 
wild screams rent tho air, and a convict of the Second 
Division was seen flying before an infuriated No. 26— 
the one with tho cropped head. 

The wardress threw horself immediately on tho latter. 
and, although a small, delicate woman, showed no sige 
of fear or hesitation, nor did she draw back from a well- 
aimed blow the maddened convict gave her. No other 
officer was in sight, nor could she call to her rescue, as 
the woman clutched hold of her whistle. 

Then happened something which proves that the 
majority of prisoners do not consider prison officials 
their sworn enemies. 

Immediately some five orsix women ran to their officer’e 
assistance, and screened her from some heavy blows 
they received in her stead, while a seventh convic! 
hastened to the prison to summon aid, and soon returned 
with several other wardresses. 

Meanwhile, No. 26, having been overpowered by her 
fellow convicts, was being dragged screaming, kicking, 
struggling, under supervision of three officers, to the cell, 
while the fourth official took command of the remaining 
convicts, and quickly marched them back to the ward. 
Never Looked Like Rebelling. 


Here, indeed, was a feature of prison life that ofter 
set me wondering, as soon as a prisoner showed signs of 
insubordination, the others were seized into close custody 
and locked up with all expediency. Why was that? 1] 
wondered. Did the authorities fear that the sight of 
one rebellious member would disaffect the rest? It 
might have done so, but certainly it did not look like it. 
If ever a crowd seemed Icas like revolting, it was this mass 
of resigned, indifferent, subdued women, who stared with 
lack-lustre eyes straight in front of them, or if they 
troubled to side with anybody, always did so with the 
authorities. 

“No. 3’s door has been closed for five whole days,” 1 
remarked one evening at the sink. ‘“‘ Is she punished ?” 

“Yos, and deserves to be. She’s so awful checky to 
Miss Barton, who has been that good to her,” came the 
stern answer. 

To return to No. 26, she disappeared from our sight 
for a good twenty days, indeed, I only caught one more 
glimpse of her on the eve of my dischargo. She must 
have been a strong, healthy woman, as ‘Three weeks of 
close confinement on bread and water had neither 
blanched her cheek nor subdued her. She looked ready 
to break out on the first occasion. 


Amused the Officers. 


The third inmate of Ward 2 to run riot was a dwarf, 
a woman of forty or thereabouts, no taller than the 
average child of seven, and broader than sho was tall. 
measuring, I truly beliove, some thirty-five inches round 
the waist. She wore her hair quite short in curls, hanging 
over a huge red face. 

Now, this dwarf appeared to me an intelligent sprite, 
or rather a level-headed intelligent woman. But it 
amused her, for some reason best known to herself, to 
play the fool and the baby for the edification of the 
officers, who, in the beginning of her sentence, often 
assembled round her, laughed at her contortions and 
drew her out. 

So when no wardress was looking her way, she seemed 
a quict, sensible woman, with plenty of common sense ; 
but no sooner did an official turn her eycs in the direction 
of the former, than she immediately began cutting carers, 
threw cap, badge, and boots over her head, and deter- 
minedly chewed her apron. She must have devoured 
quite half a dozen during her sentence. 

As I have already said, at first the officials laughed. 
But prison officers are a solemn, busy people, not much 
fun or laughter for them, certainly not when on duty. 
So after a day or two, they took no notice of the dwarf’ 
antics. This did not please the latter, time weighed 
heavily on her hands. 

Dragged to the Punishment Cell. 

One day, she prepared a “ grand coup” hoping thereb 
to atecnot. dered ves to her own four feet nating, The 
opening of her cell door on Monday, after dinner, served 
her as signal. 

I, whose cell happened to be one of the first opened, 
had already reached the sink opposite the dwarf's cell, 
when a sudden crash startled me. Then basin and mug, 
tin plate and wooden spoon, came flying into the corridor 
with an accompaniment of porridge, potatoes, and howls. 

Instantly a shrill whistle sounded through the prison, 
while I hid in the lavatory, anxious to seo how they 
managed mattcrs. Three or four wardresses came 
hastily to the spot, and while one pushed the convicts 
not too gently into their respective cells, and locked 
them in, the other three rushed to the rebel’s quarters. 

If tho dwarf hoped to be laughed at and petted, she 
made a huge mistake. With grim set faces, two officers 


contribute to the F.A.F., we quite 


understand the reason for the slum children’s affection, anyway. 
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seized her arms, one grabbed her round the neck, and a 
fourth gri her hands, so they bore her, scream 
and s ing, to the punishment cell, whence she return 

a wiser, if a sadder dwarf, some ten days later, walking 
with pale face and despondent mien quietly at the 
wardress’s side, meekly listening to the latter's injunc- 
tion “ not to let us have any more fooling.” Her outbreak 
lost her some ten days remission, over and above the 
punishment itself. 

‘« And what is the punishment cell like ? ”’ I asked No. 6, 
the bright-eyed, rather pretty little woman, who in a 
fit of childish anger, had set a police station alight, and 
got twelve months for doing so. ‘‘ Have you ever been 
in it?” 

“*Aven't I then?” came the pert answer; “and no 
pote I can tell you. When I first come’d here last year, 

felt that mad, that I wanted to scrag the lot of them. 
I got locked up for two weeks, and lost twelve days 
of my remission. That’s why I ain’t going out till next 
Tuesday, when I might have had my discharge more 
than a week ago. Just like my luck.” 

“ But tell me about the punishment cell ?” 

“There ain’t nothing to tell! It’s those three doors 
you pass when going to the bathroom. Just three tin 
cells, smaller than ours, and padded all round, wi 
nothing in them but a hard mattress.” 

“ Then there is a mattress ?” I interrupted, “ I thought 
all punished prisoners were deprived of one.” 

“That's only male prisoners. They never take it from 
us.” 

“ And what else is there in the cell ?” 

“ Precious little! just a board fastened to the wall, 
game as our table, a bench, and a straight-jacket if you 
won't keep quiet.” 

“But how is the prisoner occupied during the term of 
her punishment ?”’ 

A Mad Idea. 

“She ain’t occupied. Just sits and does nothing, 
*oept eat her bread and water three times a day. There 
ain’t no chapel, or exercise, or book for her, in course.” 

I wondered how the wretched culprit did not become 
insane. Fancy sitting five, ten, twenty days alone and 
unoccupied. idea occurred 


r one mad moment the i 
to me to run amok myself, and so become an inmate of 
this twentieth cen’ cell of torture, and be able to write 
of it from first But I soon gave up the notion. 
The public must content iteelf with No. 6's terse description. 
For I could not bring myself to be dragged ignominiously 
through the ward. 

Poor foolish littl No. 6. She might have gained a 
remission of three months had she been reasonable. 
But mot content with losing twelve precious days cf ! 
liberty. she managed to forfeit another fortuight, just 
three days before her bo red-tor diechargo. 

How it happened. J cannut eay. 1 met her every day 
at the siak. looking more hopeful each time, as the | 
longed-for Tuexday approached. Sho was going to 
Gunada with her young man. Oh! they would be marrie! | 
first: she was a siraight one, she was, They would buy 
a smal ranch and begin life anew. Then came a day 
when she looked anxious and despondent. I asked the 
cause. A letter from home; things were not arranging 
themselves as she had ho I wondered whether 
the young man had cried off, electing to begin life anew 
on the Canadian ranch with a young lady not quite s0 
well-known to the police. 

Appealed, Entreated, Sulked. 

The next day, just twenty-four hours before her 
discharge, the crisis came. I had seen her on the previous 
svening with a letter in her hand, talking to our chief 
officer. She appealed, entreated one moment, sulked 
snd grew angry the next. On the following morning, 
just after chapel, the signal came in the form of a mug 
flying out of cell 6 straight at the passing officer's head. 
‘“Why always the mug,” I wondered ; ‘ Why not give 
the tin basin or the library book a chance ?” 

They did not, however, take my neighbour to the 
punishment cell, but locked her into her own cell, the 
same as they had done with No. 165, the dancer. Taking 
advantage of a moment when no wardress was about, 
I through her observation glass. There she 
lay length on her unrolled mattress, in open defiance 
of all rules. I longed to speak to her, warn her, her 
to use her common sense and pull herself together, re 
it was too late. 

I never spoke to her again, however, or even saw her 
after that last peep. But for the whole of the next day 
she appeared to be a person of great importance. First 
the doctor, accompanied by a wardress, entered her cell, 
closing the door behind him. 

Visited by the Governor. 

She couldn’t very well throw a mug at him, 
there wasn’t one left to throw, but she told him 
she’d have his liver if he didn’t clear out. Then 
she received visits from various principals, and 
lastly, oh, wonder! the governor himself, followed by 
the and matrons and two officers, entered 
her cell. What was said behind those closed doors, I, 
of course, could not hear. But it was the only time I 
ever saw the governor enter a convict’s cell during my 
two months’ sentence. Indeed, I cannot remember ever 
having seen him look at a prisoner, much leas speak 
to one. 

I believe this last visit quite awed poor No. 6 into good 
behaviour; anyhow, she left Ward A2 fully that 
day. When I went to the sink after dinner, her cell 
stood wide open, her badge hung on the door. 


Thia will interest YOU. 


' good deal, no doubt. 
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“ Has No. 6 been released 2” I asked a w 
in the 


answer. 

The wardress in question had already told one convict 
more about another convict’s affairs than she had a right 
to, I imagine, and regretted having said as much, which 
probably escaped her on the spur of the moment, for 
when I tried to hear more about my little incendiary, 
she shook her head, and spoke of something else, as a 
gentle reminder to concern myself with my own affairs. 

Of this little lady, I never knew whether she was an 
indoor or outdoor officer; the latter I imagine, for I 
never saw her except in hat and jacket. A kind-hearted, 
frisky little lady was she, who dreased gaudily, or gaudil 
at least in contrast to the sober blacks, blues, and ho! 
of all the other prison officials. She played the organ in 
chapel on Sundays and weekdays alike, and gave lessons 
to such convicts who having passed the first stage showed 
my desire to be instructed. 

assisted at none of these lessons, not but I should 
gladly have listened to one or two, to see what they were 
like. But as I was known to be highly educated, I could 
not well suddenly pretend that I wished to be instructed 
in the elementary board school subjects, the only ones 
taught in prison. ; 

Each afternoon at stated hours I saw some dozen 
or 80 convicts, conducted by the organist, march through 
the wards to some classroom. Each one carried slate, 
slate-pencil, and a couple of primers or lesson-books 
under her arm. Three-quarters of an hour later they 
returned to their cells. 

After each lesson a third stager collected all the slates, 
took them to her cell, and washed them. I need hardl 
add that pen, lead-pencil, or paper were utterly tal 
and only allowed in a prisoner's cell during twenty 
minutes in which she wrote her monthly letter. 

In Search of New Work. 

Scissors, knives, knitting needles, pins, were likewise 
forbidden. My nails grew and broke off three times 
during my sentence. I had to let them break. I 
wondered if convicts of long standing ever suffered from 
ingrown toe-nails, and whether that kind of operation 
ever took place in the prison hospital. 

Discovering that all cgnvicts wore hand-knitted stock- 
ings, I told the workroom officer that I was a first-rate 
knitter, and begged to be allowed this easy 
work in place of the horrible mail bags with their waxed 
thread. But she told me that only third stagers who 
belonged to the workroom were to knit, as no 
needlos could be brought ‘nto the wards. 

i only vot one ghinp:.: {of the workroom, as I passed 
tho opea door one day. 1 saw a long table, round which 
the convicts sat on beach.s, some sewing, some knitting. 
At another table stood a wardress busy cutting out and 
prepariog new work, while two officials on duty walked 


| up aud down the apartment, to keep order and prevent 


For all that, tho convicts talked, and talked a 

No matter how strict the watch, 

these women found ways and means to circumvent the 

officers. In spite of all the precautions taken, they 

generally knew each other’s names, offences, the names of 

ie officers, and everything else which didn’t concern 
em. 


Next week Miss Butterworth tells ber last 
ie . tn Holloway.) e pant ae 


coiking. 


we Fg ee 
Country Cousin: “ Are you sure I am in the right 
” ag oY 


Town Relative (who has had about enough of it): 
“ Well, I have asked seventeen porters and -two 
passengers, and they all say ‘ Yes,’ so I think you'd better 
risk it!” 

—_—————2 
BIG GUNS ARE NO GOOD, 

Tax new 126-ton gun which has recently been mounted 
in the Romer Fort at the entrance to New York ‘bour 
is not, as has been stated, the largest piece of ordnance 
in existence, for there still frowns from the ram of 
Cronstadt the huge old muzzle-loader that was p in 
position there some thirty years back, when the rage fo 
manster cannons spread from England all over Europe. 
Iteweight is a trifle in excess of 135 tons, and the projectile 
it fires measures 4 ft. in height and weighs 2,600. Ib. 

Nevertheless, both the muzzle velocity and the armour- 
piercing capacity of this biggest gun in the world is 
greatly inferior to the new 12-in. breech-loaders which 
are carried by modern British battleships of the Dread- 
nought type, although these weigh rather less than 46 
tons apiece, and throw shells of 850 Ib. only. 

So tremendous, however, are the hitting powers of these 
comparatively small projectiles when iapatled by the full 
service “—_ of 167 lb. of cordite, that thoy will pass 
completely through armour-plating a yard in thickness. 

The real fact of the matter is that building very big 
cannons does not pay. Some time back we had a number 
of 100-ton and 110-ton guns for fortress use, but they 
were soon discarded. It was found that the strain of the 
discharge was so great that they became practically use- 
less after a very few rounds had been fired from them. 

. Indeed, on the last occasion when the 100-tonner that 
used to stand near the Alemeds at Gibraltar was fired, the 
shot described a graceful curve downwards, and fell into 
the harbour about a quarter of a mile off, instead of 
travelling, as everybody expected it to, half way across 
to Africa. 


ian Incide wis Racsadied trom 
; the Daily Papers that have 
Caused the Courts to Smile. 


4 GENTLEMAN. 
Hacrney Coroner: ‘“ What are you ?”" 
Witness: “ A gentleman.” ‘ 
Coroner: “‘ Yes, but by occupation ? ” 
Witness: “ Oh, a scavenger!” 


THE KINGS ENGLISR. 
“My father can corrugate my evidence,” a wit 
declared at the Willesden Potion Goat, oe 


HOW DID HE KNOW? 
Tae Highgate Magistrate: “A black eye is ofte 
looked on as a badge of. matrimony.” a _ 


THE BETTER PART OF VALOUR. 
“WHEN we were in bed we heard the burglar,” a 
servant stated at the Marylebone Police Court: 
“And what did you do?” the clerk inquired: 
“ We stayed there,” she replied: 


WISE FATHER WHO KNOWS HIS CHILD. 
“T’m sure I can’t tell you,” said a man at Battersea 
when asked the name of his child: 


JIMMY DIDNT COME. 
DEFENDANT at Kingston: ‘‘ There ain’t no one I can 
call, only Jimmy Budd, and ’e ain’t ere.” 


THE DEAR THINGS. 

Tue following dialogue ensued between two ladies 
facing each other from the boxes at Clerkenwell County 
Court. 

First Lady: “I hope you have some regard for yout 
oath.” 

Second Lady: “I have; and I hope you have,” 

First Lady: “ I have.” _ 

Second Lady: ‘‘ So have I,” 

First Lady: “ Oh!” 

Second Lady: “ Oh!” 


NO SUCH LUCK. 


At Kingston-on-Thames Police Court. 
Defendant: ‘“ I am not gifted with having much beer.” 


ONE OF THE BOYS. 
Grvina evidence at Willesden a stalwart park-keeper 
caused a laugh by his remark: “I and two other boys 
chased the prisoner.” 


CLEVER POLICEMAN! 
Acton Magistrate (to constable): ‘‘ Could anyone see 
what was occurring ?” 
Constable: “‘ They could not see without looking, sir.” 


TO BE ENVIED. 
DEFENDANT (in Leeds Police Court): ‘ Didn’t she go 
for another jug of beer to make me drunk ?” 
Witness : fake you drunk? Why, it would take a 
whole public-house to make you drunk!” 


BETRAYED BY HIS LANGUAGE. 
At a Hackney inquest a witness was asked : 
‘* Was the deceased insensible when you found him ?” 
Witness: ‘“‘ He was insensible, right enough, because 
he swore at me.”’ 


OPEN TO QUESTION. 
In a recent divorce case his lordship asked counsel, 
“ Was Mr. Onslow a poet 2 id 
Counsel (smiling): “I eee he sent a poem ; that is all, 
my lord.” 


COMPLIMENTARY. 
“Is re prisoner an actor ?”’ counsel asked a detective 
at the London Sessions. 
Witness: ‘‘ I don’t see how he can be an actor because 
he is such a stutterer in his speech.” 
Counsel: ‘ Difficulty in elocution is no bar to success 
on the stage at present.” 


NEW USE FOR BABY. 
A woman charged at Manchester was using a child as 
@ weapon when the officer took her in charge. . 
Defendant said she was merely “ arguing the point 
with her husband.” 
The Chairman :. “ But you need not force your argu- 
ment by hitting him with the child.” 


THE CHURCH MILITANT. : 
WittespEN Police Court clerk, to man charged with 
assaulting another of the same name: “ Are you any 
relation ? ” 
Prisoner: “ Yes, sir.” 
Clerk: ‘“‘ What?” 
“ Church of England, sir.” 


* Furthest South’’—Lieuténant Shackleton’s wonderful narrative of his heroic dash for the 


South Pole—will appear exclusively in PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. ~Don't miss it. 
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Cuortey had been staying a few days at a country 
village. He had put up at a small cottage in order to 
live the simple life, and one evening his host came into 
the garden looking rather glum: : 

“Hard lines; sir,” he said. ‘‘ We're playing the match 
of the year against the next village, and one of our men 
has hurt his hand and can’t play for us.” 

“ Well,” said Chorley, “I’m an old cricketer. Would 
I do for a substitute 2?’ 

As a matter of fact, Charles cricket was not only old, 
but a little out-of-date as well. Except for an occasional 
game with a few raw schoolboys, he badn’t played for 
twenty years. But he had no doubt that he would pick 
up enough of his old form to be able to startlo these 
chawbacons, and he was pleased to find his offer promptly 
accepted. 

Chorley took a turn round the field on the Saturda 
afternoon before the distinguished visitors arrived. 
These wero mostly accommodated on an old tramcar 
which was used as @ grand stand, while the rest of the 
crowd, partisans of both villages respectively, spread 
themselves round the sides of the field to cheer their 
champions. 

Then some of the opposing players strolled on to the 
ficld whilo the umpires were adjusting the wickets. 
Chorley took up a bat and asked somebody to give him 
a ball, while the opposing wicket-keeper took up his 
position for a moment's practice. 

Chorley felt rather pleased to see himself the centre of 
all eyes as a gentle ball came bouncing towards him. He 
rushed out and aimed a swipe at it that ought to have 
carricd it over the moon if he had hit it. As a matter of 
fact, he missed it completely ; but not to be done out of 
his slog, he stepped back and aimed another blow at it. 

Fortunately, the wicket-keeper, who had crept up 
behind him, managed to put his arm up in time, and so 
saved his head from being broken. As it was, he gota 
rather nasty blow on the arm which did not make him 
at all cheettilly disposed towards Chstiey: 

“I say, mister,” said the captain of Chorley’s side, 
“you must play the game, you know. ~ It isn’t cricket to 
try and disable the’other side before the game begins.” 

“Tt was quite an accident,’ Chorley protested. 

“Well,” said the captain, “if you'll take my advice, 
you'll go over to the pavilion and sit quietly there till the 
game begins. You'll want all your energy for that, I can 
tell you.” 

* Oh, I’m quite rested, thank you!” said Chorley, and 
as he spoke he walked back a step or two. The next 
moment he found himself sitting on the newly-pitched 
wickets, which he knocked all sideways as he rolled over 
them in the effort to recover his equilibrium. 

“Somebody take this chap back to the pavilion and 
hold him down!” cried the captain in despair. 

Half a dozen of the villagers came round Chorley and 
persuaded him to leave the field for a while so as to save 
himself up for the real game ; and, limping a little, as the 
result of his fall, Ohorley allowed himself to be led away. 
By this time the 
distinguished 

visitors, including 
the curate and the 
schoolmaster, had 
arrived on_ the 
tramcar, and the 
umpires had to 


hurry in order to 
get the field 
ready. 


A few moments 
later the match 
began. Chorloy, 
walking from the 
pavilion to his 
place at “slip,” 
where he _ had 
been told off to 
field, was gratified 
to find himsolf 


The batsman slipp:d the ball into the 


spot where Chorley’s waistcoat would greeted with re- 
have been if he been wearing one af spectful cheers 
the time. from the 


Cyclists! Riding through town is not particularly enjoyable, {fs it? 


Mr. Chorley plays in a 

game of cricket, with 

most exciting results. 
Related by 


ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY. 


occupants of the tramcar. He took it for 
granted that he had been recognised as a 
superior person; whereas the cheering was 
quite ironical, and was elicited by the fact 
that during his bricf stay in the pavilion 
some humorist had managed to fix on 
Chorley’s back a paper bearing the words, 
‘* Watch me.” 

For the first two or three overs Chorley 
had very little to do, as the other side 
appeared to be mostly sloggers rather than 
slippers. But just when his attention had 
been diverted for a moment, the batsman 
at the wicket close to him gave a chuckle, 
and slipped a ball into the spot where 
Chorley’s waistcoat would have been if 
he had been wearing one at the time. 

Chorley’s gasp for breath could be heard 
all over the field. The captain shouted to 
him to keep his sobs till afterwards and 
to pick up the ball; but Chorley did not 
hear the command. 

He was convinced in his own mind that 
the batsman had done that on pur; to 
annoy him, and as he came back for the 
second run Chorley went up to him and 
said that if there was any more of that nonsense the 
batsman would be sorry for the day he left his native 
village. 

Amid the groans of the opposing team, the protests of 
the = and the shricks of his captain, Chorley was 
dragged away from the batsman, and sent to mid-off. 
As he went off sulkily to obey the order, the captain called 
after him : 

“Hi! what’s that you’ve got on your back? This 
isn’t a circus, you know!” 

Chorley turned to make an indignant protest, but as 
he discovered at the same moment the paper that had 
becn pinned to him, he reserved his wrath for the notice 
itself, which he tore into shreds amid the laughter and 
cheers of the distinguished people on the tramcar. 

The match so far as it had gone was becoming a little 
exciting. The runs were creeping up considerably in 
excess of the average, and still the bowling was being 
knocked all over the field. Chorley’s captain appealed 
to his men not to Ict a ball pass them, and they all felt 
their responsibility very keenly. Then a ball was driven 
in Chorley’s direction. 
The captain shouted to 
him to stop it, and then 
gave an encouraging 
“Bravo!” as Chorley 
stopped it with his shins, 
while a cheer rang out 
from the crowd and the 
distinguished visitors. 

The applause made 
Chorley tremendously ex- 
cited. Hoe felt that now 
the time had come for 
him to show his fino 
quality. Amid the shouts 
and cheers he made a 
grab at the ball and missed 
it. Then he made another 
grab at it, in his feverish 
anxiety to deserve the 
praise that had been given 
him, and without waiting 
to be sure that he had got a good grip of the ball, he flung 
it with all his force and then lost sight of it entirely. 

“* Go for it, somebody,” shouted the captain in despair, 
as the runs were being scored rapidly. “The idiot’s 
slung the thing behind him !”’ 

By the time the opposition were all out the total was 
close upon 200. Chorley’s captain awe to him to 
make a better show with his bat than he had done in the 
field, and Chorley said, with a confident smile, that that 
would be all right, as if there was one branch of cricket he 
was really good for it was making runs. 

So satisfied did Chorley appear of his abilities in this 
respect that the captain, who went in first, decided to 
take Chorlcy in with him, on the understanding that 
they should steal every run that they could possibly 
squecze out of the batting. 

The captain of the homo club usually carried his bat 
through the innings of his side, and he did not expect 
Chorley to stand up very long to tho bowling of the 
opposition. Consequently he was agreeably surprised 
es Chorley got a blind hit to leg with the first ball, which 
was good for threo runs. pee ed cheered most en- 
thusiastically, and Chorley decided that he was as good 
a batsman as the best of them. At the second run, 
howover, Chorley stopped, much to the disgust of his 
side. The captain had been 8o certain that it was to be 
a three-er that he was back again half way across the 
pitch before he discovered that it was not Chorlcy’s in- 
tention to risk it again. 

“Come on, man ! ” he shricked ; and the crowd shrieked 
with him. 

“You go back; it isn’t safo!” said Chorley, with a 
superior wave of his hand. 

ft wasn’t safo. A groan rose up from the captain’s 
sympathisers as his wicket went down with a crash before 
he could recover his place ; but his wrath and that of the 
crowd was quite lost on Chorley, who had no idea he had 
done anything except display the most commendable 
prudence. 


Chorley lost sight of the ball 
entirely. 


anything but Ericks and mortar, cnd sgnd along ninepenc 


For a while longer Chorley remained in. He took no risks, 
but just patted the ball away from him when it came too 
near, end’ several times when the other man called to him 
to run he declined to accept the pressing invitation: 
Shortly afterwards he patted a ball a little too far, and 
it dropped into the hands of the man at point. 

Another cheer broke out from the occupants of the tram- 
car as Chorley left 
the wicket, and 
he interpreted it 
as indicating that 
he had surpassed 
all expectations 
by the excellence 
of his play. 
Therefore he was 
not at all sur- 
prised when on 
reaching the 
pavilion a number 
of the supporters 
of his side forced 
him into an arm- 
chair and 
announced their 
intention of carry- 
ing him in 
triumph round Chorley was forced into an armchair and 
the field: carried round the field, 

The chair with 
Chorley in it was hoisted in the air by four sturdy 
men and carried along the hedgo at bordered 
the field. The bearers, it seemed to Chorley, were 
not taking as much pains as they might have done to 
preserve a strict perpendicular, and once or twice, as he 
nearly fell out, he called their attention to the fact. 

“You're all right!’ grumbled one of the men: “ Sit 

I’m falling over the 


still, and don’t worry about it.” 

“ Hi! look out !”’ cried Chorley. 
hedge!” 

A chorus of unsympathetic laughter confirmed this 
view. All at once the bearers stopped short and de- 
liberately tipped Chorley over the hedge at a point where 
a number of ducks were wallowing in a muddy little 
— The poor birds, scared by the sudden visitation 
rom above, flew away, shrieking, in all directions, with 
the exception of one overfed goose, which, having been 
on the spot where Chorley had gone sprawling down, 
So dragging itself to a plese of safety with o painful 


p- 

Ghorley at once discovered the plot that had becn 
formed against his peace ; but that did not alter the fact 
that for the moment he was scrambling on his hands and 
knees in mud and greasy water. He crawled out just as 
a stout old lady rushed from a neighbouring cottage. 
His nice cricket clothes were splashed with mud from 
head to foot, and after a look at him the old lady hurricd 
indoors and shouted : 

“* Hi, father ! call the dogs; there be a tramp after our 
ducks!” 

Chorley did not wait for the dogs. He rushed along 
the hedge till he found a place that seemed more vulner- 
able than the rest, and flung himself at it. 

He did not notice till he had worked himself half way 
through that a barbed wire ran along inside the hedge ; 
but there was no time to be surprised at anything. He 
heard his clothes rip here and there with a heart-breaking 
thoroughness, and by the time he had regained the far 
end of the cricket-field again he was simply a heap of 
soiled rags: 

The game stopped for a moment as he appeared in the 
distance, while a cheer in which both sides joined greeted 
him. He was too angry then, however, to think of any- 
thing else but the necessity of reaching the pavilion beforo 
his tattered garments fell away altogether. 

The distinguished visitors on the tramcar did not, of 
course, join in the cheering. Their attitude was officially 
at least one of polite regret for the clumsiness of the 
chair-bearers ; but as Chorley sneaked along as close to 
the opposite hedge as possible he could seo the curate and 
his party shaking with silent laughter, and it did not 
make him fecl any the happier. And the next day he 
left the village in a hurry and came back home. 


—$<$- t=—___—. 


“ Trat last speaker,” said the first guest at the banquct, 
“was quite entertaining.” 
“* Yes,”’ replied the other; “and he’s a self-made man, 


‘“‘T thought his delivery rather slow, though.” 
‘That's natural. Ho began life as a messonger-boy.” 
POLLY’S MISTAKE, 

Mrs. WADDLE was quite in a state of excitement when 
the new frenortone arrived, and thinking to give tho 
parrot a bit of a surprise, she started the instrument off 
with “ Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep,” as sung by Mr. 
Waddle in his most approved drawing-room fashion. 

At the very first note, Polly opened her eyes in surprise, 
and then flew to her perch, where she rocked herself to and 
fro in speechless and deep astonishment, while the machino 
ground out the rest of the tune. 

“ There, Polly,” asked Mrs. Waddle, when the song had 
come to an end, “ what do you think of that?” 

“My word,” shricked the bird, with his head on ono 
side,-and winking wickedly, “‘ we've got the old man boxed 
up this time, and no mistake !” 


Then think cf the pocr Kidcics who never see 
e to the F.A.F. 
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Picked Pars. 


A Few Items of Fact that Will 
Interest You. 


Prisoner as Preacher. 


In consequence of a strike of clergymen at Liegnitz, in Silesia, one of the prisoners 
in the local gaol has been authorised to hold the Sunday service there. 


His Stitched Heart. 


A Geneva boy, aged fifteen, who accidentally lodged the bullet of an air-gun in his 
heart, was taken to the — where a doctor opened the wound, extracted the little 


ball, and re-sewed the hi 


Hailstones That Killed. 


A terrific hailstorm recently ravaged Northern Roumania. The hailstones in some 


pe were a8 


large as man’s fist, and many peasants and hundreds of cattle were 


illed by them, The hail in places lay three feet deep. 
Three Rounds for the Church. 


Jack Johnson, the coloured boxing champion, recently 
exhibition, the takings for the show being handed over to a 


ve a three-round 
ethodist Church in 


Cambridge, Mass.,in order to pay off a mortgage. The boxer’s father is a Methodist 


preacher. 


Better Than Speeches. 


There was a larger audience round a Punch and Judy show outside the London County 


Council offices recently 
Sen cer te titan to 
ublic ery to listen to 
the speeches of members. 
Councillors, tired of 
oratory, strolled outside 
and became interested 
spectators of, the antics of 
Punch. 

The P.Y.O, Club. 

A P.Y.O. Club has been 
started in Newcastle. 
The letters 
"Pay Your Own,” 
the object of the club is to 
restrain members from 
“standing ” drinks. 


Taximeters that 
Failed. 
It has been discovered 
that the chief taxi-cab com- 
pany in Boston has been 
aqetemnesicnl’y swindled by 
a number of its drivers, 
who discovered a method 
by which the register 
sould be opened and its 
sontents abstracted with- 
out leaving a trace of the 
robbery. 


Opensair Treatment. 

A mjner who was fined 
at Wolverhampton 
recently had undressed 
himself and climbed to the 


hausted all their powers of 
pereuasion. 


Worse than Arsenic. 

A number of labourers 
who had been drinking 
beer at a public-house in 
West V ia were taken 
il. 


An examination showed 
that all were suffering 
from the effects of poison, 
and an investigation of the 
barrel dead 


a 
eattlesnake. Eight of the 
anfortunate men died in 
great agony. 
Heroine at Twelve. 
At Freystrop, Pembroke- 
shire, a baby picked up an 
adder. Apparently regard- 
ing the reptile as a new 
toy the baby ut it to her 
mouth, and the adder bit 
her in several places inside 
came upon the scene. 


If you've an idea, send it 
along. 


FOR LOOSE HAMMER HEADS, 


Picture Pars. 


Personal Pars. 


An Explorer’a Boyhood. 

Lrrvrznant SHAckteron, the Antarctic explorer, who is to open the Travels, Sports, 
and Pastimes Exhibition at Olympia in July, was not noted for extreme cleverness as a 
boy. One of his former schoolmasters has recently spoken of him as follows: “ Ho never 
rose high in the school, nor applied himself seriously to his books, but his merits were 
always recognised as being out of all proportion to his place in his form. He was 
always full of energy, but never could put his nose to the grindstone—a rolling stone, 
gathering no moss, but a lively and very pleasant fellow.” ° 

Equal to the Occasion. 

AN amusing hoax was played not long ago upon M. Clémencean, the French Premier, 
Some practical joker sent out numbers of invitations to people all over Paris to a big 
dinner at tke Premier’s house. Some days afterwards, M. Clémenceau was surprised to 
receive letters from total strangers accepting “his kind invitation to dinner” and 
thanking him most cordially. _ 

Now, the Premier is a man of wit, and, instead of flying intoa temper, he realised 
that someone had been playing a trick upon him, so he gave orders for @ dinner, and it 
was duly held. . ° 

His unknown guests were highly delighted at being in the company of the distingnished 
statesman, but their ardour was somewhat damped when, after the banquet, their host 
broke the news to them 
that their presence thera 
was really due to a choica 
little joke which had becn 


A Few Stories About Well-known 
People. - 


We pay half-a-crown for each 


origi nal picture par. accepted by us. perpetrated by come 
WHEN REPAIRING CHAINS. , ara *Naturally,. are 
td ’ 9 


Mucu damage is often caused through the head of 
a hammer flying from ite handle 
when being used, yet these catastro- 
hes can easily be avoided by 
ollowing this simple plan: Cut a 
strip of tin from a condensed-milk 
can, bend it over the head of the 
hammer as shown, and fasten it on 
both sides with two nails or tacks, 
and you have an efficient safeguard 
against a loose head. 


fo 


TEMPORARILY SECURE. 
ATTACHING a ship toa buoy by means of a cable’ is 
more than a matter of moments, and therefore the 
contrivance illustrated here is employed to temporarily 


I) 


secure the vessel to 
its floating anchor. 
The long leg A is 
passed through the 
ring of the buoy, 
and. then the link O is placed over the hook B. This 
holds the ship securely to the buoy until the cable can be 
shackled on. This method is used both in the Royal 
Navy and the mercantile marine. 


—_—3o2—_—_ 


TIP FOR SPORTSMEN, 


A poa which is not very well trained and which is 
somewhat impetuous and headstrong gives a deal 
of trouble to the sporteman. If it is not held in control 
it rushes about and puts 
up the game before a shot 
can be obtained. In this 
picture you see an in- 

us leash which keeps 
the dog at heel until it 
is desired that he shall 
retrieve the birds. -The 
leash is looped through 
the animal’s collar, and 
the end A is fixed to 
the sportsman’s belt. 
The other end is put 

ee through the fixed ring C 
and is then slip over the end of a piece of wood 
shaped as B, where it is held in place by the ring C. 
When it is required to release the a is only necessary 
to slide the leash off B with the thumb. 


CoA 


the lower lip. Her twelve-year-old sister shortly afterwards 
Seeing the adder still in the baby’s hand ehe realised the 


danger, destroyed the snake, and then sucked the poison from her sister’s lips. 


A peculiar accident took 
slaughter-house, bolted do 


Cow Runs Amok, 


lace in Cheticeee, Macclesfield. A cow escaped from a 


@ passage, and ran full tilt into‘a cyclist, who was badly 


bruised by the collision. A long rope attached to the animal became entangled in the 
cycle, which was dragged through the streets and smashed. Continuing its career, the 
cow dashed into the workhouse grounds, where it was captured. 


Better than Anti-Fat. 


Miss Kitty Plunkette, of Jersey City, U.S.A., weighed eight hundred pounds until 


recently, and commanded a 
stepping on to a street car w 


geet salary as a fat lady at penny shows. 
en i 


But one day she was 
tt suddenly started, and she fell. The illness that followed 


uced her weight by two hundred pounds and lessened her value as an exhibit. She 
now claims £4,000 damages from the car company. 


The Bottom Rung. 


The con of Mr. Julius Kruttschnitt, the multi-millionaire manager of the South 


Tus drawing depicte a contrivance very useful to 
motorists when they have occasion to do any irs to 
their chain. It is simple and ingenious. A steel bar A 
is bent at one end and turned over to form a hook, 
+ whilst at the other end 
it is threaded and fitted 
with a thumb-screw. 
~ The hook B is a steel 
c bar ‘doubled through- 
: out. The bar A passing 
through it as shown. The tension is applied by means 
of the thumbscrew C. The hooks A ont B clutch the 
links, and, by drawing the chain taut, hold it in position 
whilst a bolt is fitted or any other work done. 
—_sto—— 
PREVENTS PILFERING, 
Art the pier of a certain steamboat company, a number 
of fire-buckets are always scattered 
about so as to be at hand in case of 
emergency. Not long ago, the com- 
pany began to miss large numbers 
of the buckets, the light-fingered 
public having found that they were 
useful for domestic purposes, 
thefts became so frequent that recent- 
Age type of bucket shown in 
picture was adopted, and not 
one has since disaj The 
buckets are conical shape, and 


while equally efficient as fire extin- 
 aaparill the ordinary type, they are useless in the 
ase 


CUTTING TURF. 
form a lawn should be of uniform thickness, otherwise 
the surface is not likely to be level. Because of this a 
= , turf-cutter, like 

Q cg tage The 

A blade is thin and 

‘ ». and 

about three and a 

half feet long and 

has a cross piece 

it to be pas with force. The operator first cuts the 
sides of the strip of turf he wishes to raise, then he thrusts 
the cutter underneath it at the required depth. The 


Iv is very necessary that turf which is being cut to 
the one shown, is 
ee ae han is 
A, which enables 
strip can then be rolled up ready for removal. 


disappointed diners 
hastened to depart as soon 
as they conveniently 
could. 


“What Shall We 
Shoot?” 

Tue Ear. or Set. 
BORNE, who has returned 
to England from South 
Africa, is a noted rts- 
eae there is an 
am story connected 
with one of the shoots 
which he attended. While 
out partridge shooting, his 
son’s French tutor, who 
was a very r shot, 
imperilled the safety of 
the other members of the 
party more than once. The 

per way to fire was 
laboriously explained to 
him, but to no purpose— 
he continued to employ his 
own methods. 

After breakfast next 
morning Lord Selborne 
observed to the leader of 


the shoot: “Well, Mr. 
——, what shall we shoot 
to-day?” 


“Your French tutor,” 
lied the other gravely, 
“for if we don’t shoot him, 
it is a thousand to one that 
he will bag us before 
lunch.” 


A Large Salary. 

Mur. Catvé, the great 
singer, who made her re- 
appearance on the London 
concert platform the other 
is one of the 


grotto on the Continent 
when she suddenly broke 
into song. The small boy 
who was acting as her 
guide listened quietly 
until she had finished, and 
then remarked: “If you 
went and asked the pro- 
prietor whether you might 
sitg in here whilo the 


people are being shown round, I think he would pay you well.” 
“ Oh,” said Mme. Calvé, highly amused, “and how much do you think he would give 


me?” 


The lad thought carefully for a minute, and then replied: “ About five francs a day.” 
The famous prima donna naturally did not tell the boy who she was, but he must have 
been somewhat surprised later on when he beheld the large amount of the “tip” that 


Mme. Calvé had slipped into his hand, 


Mark Twain on Books. 


A = time ago Mark Twain was asked if he liked books as Christmas or birthday 


mts, 
. Well, that depends,” he replied solemnly. “If a book has a leather cover, it is 
really valuable as a razor strop. If it is a brief, concise work, such as the French write, 


it is useful to 


t under the short leg of a wobbly table. An old-fashioned book with a 


can’t be beat asa missile to hurl at a dog; and a large book like an atlas is as 


as a piece of tin to nail over a broken pane of glass.” 


Pacific Railway, and a director of a dozen other railways, has been working as a common 
labourer on one of his father’s lines. He has just been promoted, and his duty now 
consists of bossing a gang made up of Greeks and Italians. The young man lives ina 
cabin along the line, and roughs it with his gang of labourers, ; 


No! No! Shame!! 

“ Moen chefs are much more capable than women cooks,” remarked the manager of the 
Savoy Hotel recently, “ because they usually serve a hard apprenticeship, during which 
they get a lot knocked cut of them and a lot rubbed into them. We have 120 men 
servants in the hotel kitchens, and not one woman. They work together well, but if we 
had women in their place not a day would pass without some quarrel.” 


A Witty Grand Duchess. 
Tux Tsar of Russia, who has been receiving a good deal of criticism lately, is said to 
om of the unhappiest of monarchs, and he lives in continual fear of the anarchists’ 
m 
Since the attempt to kill Alexander IJ, by exploding a bomb under the dining- 
room table at the Winter Palace, it has been the custom at the Russian Court to change 
the dining-room almost daily. This fact once elicited an amusing remark from the 
Tsar's little daughter, the Grand Duchess Tatiana. : 
One day, when the Imperial dinner was laid in the Tsarina’s boudoir the little 
girl exclaimed: 
“Next time, I suppose we shall lunch in the bathroom!” 
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a Kings Fead 


A Personal Sketch of a Brilliant Writer. 


Tas health of the venerable Bjornstjerne Bjornson is 
giving great anxiety to his friends, who fear a fatal issue 
to his present illness. . 

Bjornson is one of the most brilliant writers of to-day, 
whether as poet, dramatist, or novelist, and Norway is 
justly proud of her gifted son: 

Like most great men, his character is marked by a 
strong simplicity, and many of the stories told about him 
emphasise this side of his nature. He has travelled 
extensively in Europe and America, and once while on a 


visit to is he took a strong dislike to the French 
coinage to carry any money in his 
pocket: 


An Adventure with a Cabby. 


This naturally led to certain inconveniences which left 
Bjornson utterly unmoved, but which caused some 
annoyance and to his friends: One day he decided 
to go to the cemetery of Pére Lachaise to visit the grave 
of Alfred de Musset; and he and another poet packed 
themselves into a cab and drove off. 

During the drive their talk wandered to a subject in 
which both were intensely interested, and when the cab 
stopped at the gates of the cemetery they were on the 
point of walking off without paying the cabby. 

The latter, however, “‘ wasn’t having any,’ and it was 
then discovered that Bjornson’s friend also had objections 
to carrying money and that they hadn’t a centime between 
them: They suggested to the cabman that he should 
wait while Ser went to see the grave and then drive 
them home, when he would receive his fare. But the 
cabby refused to let them out of his sight, and in the end 
he insisted on driving them straight home again: 

Bjornson explained that he didn’t really mind not 


Man who potted | 


having been to de Musset’s grave, for he had had s most 
enj Te discussion: 
ost literary men on the Oontinent take a far deeper 
and more active interest in political questions than do their 
English brethren, and Bjornson has always taken a keen 
energetic part in the political controversies of Norway. 

On one occasion a |; body of the electorate heartily 
disapproved of the attitude took up on a certain 
question, and, to show what they thought of him, they 
marched up to his house and smashed the windows: 

Then, being in a highly excited state, they felt they 
must sing something, so they arty ‘** Yes, we love this 
land of ours.” The funny part is that this song was 
written by the man whose windows they had just 
smashed ! Bjornson afterwards declared that this was 
the proudest moment of his life: 

en Norway quarrelled with Sweden, Bjornson was 
one of the warmest advocates for the separation of the 
two countries. He is s' ly democratic in his opinions, 
of course, and his idea was that Norway ony to be made 
® Republic. The story goes that to ward belongs 
the honour of persuading him to drop this republican idea, 
and instead to urge the Norwegians to get themselves a 


ing Edward pointed out that Britain was prepared 
to guarantee the territorial independence of Norway, and 
that this could be done the more easily if the Norwegians 
elected as their king someone connected with the Royal 
House of Great Britain: He suggested Prince Charles of 
Denmark as the most suitable candidate for the throne, 
for the reason that Princess Charles was his (King 
Edward’s) daughter: 
Watching One of Bjornson's Plays. 

Bjornson accepted the King’s hint, and as everybody 
knows, Prince Charles of Denmark became King Haakon 
of Norway: 

He has always kept a fatherly eye on the young King, 
and one amusing story shows him in the réle of instructor 
in kingship, and shows also that King Haakon can keep his 
maps under rather trying circumstances: 

e King was present in the National Theatre at 
Christiania when one of Bjornson’s plays was produced: 


At the end of the performance the King invited the 
venerable dramatist to come to the royal box, and received 
him with the remark; “A very beautiful play, my dear 
Herr Bjornson.” 

Bjornson looked grave: * We do not say ‘ majet’ for 
very, but ‘ meget.’ A man in your place must be careful 
of these little things, you know.’ Then, as raph 
fearing that his reproof had been too abrupt, he patted the 
King encouragingly on the head. 

King Haakon was, to put it mildly, surprised, and he 
swallowed hard, but he replied with as good as he 
ot that he would be careful to follow his companion’s 

Vice. 

** That's right !’ Bjornson replied, with another hearty 
pat: ‘If you always remember what I say you'll have 
good cause to thank me.” 

The old man is nearing his eightieth year, which makes 
his present illness doubly serious. 


—_———>——____—__ 


*§ Gyri,” said his mother, as they sat down to the 
breakfast-table, “‘ did you wash your face this morming ?”” 

§* Well, no, mamma,” said he slowly, evidently casting 
in his mind for an excuse, “ but,” he added reassuringly, 
I cried a little before I came downstairs !”’ 


we fee 


NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH. 

CounsEL: “I insist on your repeating the conversation 
in full. It is for the jury, not you, to decide what part 
of it is unimportant: "Now I want to know every word 
spoken in your interview with Mr. Jones.” 

Reluctant Witness: {I have told you everything 
important.” 

No, that is not enough: Repeat every word or I 
shall appeal to the Court to force you to do so.” 

§* Well, since you insist, I don’t mind telling you that he 
said, ‘ Brown, there is nothing in this business that I’m 
ashamed of in the least, but if any wretched little ip bag 
of a two-by-three, gimlet-eyed lawyer, with a half-ounce 
of brains and sixteen pounds of jaw, ever bothers you 
about it, you can tell him the whole story.’ ” 


HILE the 

of send- 
ing secret 
messages pro- 
bably is 
nearly as old 
as the art of 
writing, it is 
only fm com- 
paratively modern times that ciphers have been evolved 
capable of baffling experts. Writing in cipher plays a 

pher p' od 

very important part in- connection with international 
affairs, each government having its own especial methods. 

In the old days secret messages were sometimes sent 
by shaving the head of a slave and writing the message 
on his pate, and sending him on his journey after his hair 
had grown. On arriving at his destination his hair was 
again shaved off his head, and so the m was read. 

Decipherers have fought cipherers so well that the 
ordinary methods of writing in cipher present few 
difficulties to those who study the subject. 

It is almost a childishly simple task to decipher the 
ordinary pie of lovers, who simply substitute 
one letter for another, or, more ambitiously, make use 
of special ‘characters for whole words. 

The ordinary mi used by lovers in the newspaper 
columns offer little difficulty to anyone with a slight 
knowledge of the peculiarities of the language, but it is 
modern political prisoners, however, who have evolved 
some of the most ingenious ciphers known, of which the 
one dealt with here is probably the cleverest. 

The imprisoned man knows that it will be an im- 
possibility to send an ordinary cipher, as every letter is 
carefully scrutinised by offici wis are on the look-out 
for we ag of a suspicious nature, and who have made 
® study of writing in cipher; it is therefore out of the 
question to send a message containing any meg g| mae 

The Russian prisoner in certain conditions is allowed 


(THE ~ LETTER) 


She weather és exceptionally fre 


and all natwe seems so filed 
with gladness that, won J tegin 
t hope 
to send and to receive messages, subject to the strictest 
surveillance. Of course it is quite impossible for the 
Prisoner to have any elaborate means, in the way of tables 


and codes, of sending cipher messages. 
The ordinary way of getting over the difficulty, by 


Russian Prisoners 
im Message 


SANG | a stiving Article Describ- 
ing One of the most Ingenious 
Ciphers ever Evolved. 


employing what seems a harmless message, is 


0 by putting 
certain words in certain fixed positions Reoomiing to a 


rearranged method. The rest of the message is filled 


most 


with other words, so that the full message appears 
innocent. The arrangement of the en fe very 
difficult, and even the most ingenious person might fail 

in producing a message which oak not betray itself. 
he method dealt with here is really very simple to 
work, as any person provided with writing materials can 
easily manago it. An innocent message is sent which 
may contain mg Aig g whatever, and which is written 
in such a way that the secret service officials could not 

possibly detect anything wrong with it. 

The specimen of writing shown in the first picture is 
urposely exaggerated so that it may easily be understood. 
he letter could be treated with any chemicals and 
examined from any point of view, and nothing of a 


* THE CIPHER « 


4 5 23 ! 5 4 
THEW EATHE RI SEX C EPTIO NALL 
4 tt 1 3 a | 4 
YFIN E A NDA LLN A TURES EEMS 


§'§ 3s 2 tht 38 t.§ 
S OFI LL E D W ITH G LADNE 


SSTHATEVENIBEGINTOHOPE 


sophisticated nature would strike the chance observer. 
Ostensibly it is merely a simple communication. 

When closely examined, however, it will be found that 
certain of the letters aro disjointed, but this is not sus- 
picious in itself, as it is quite natural in ordinary hand- 
writing to disjoint the letters forming words. Very few 

ple connect all the letters of a word, but usually put 
them in little groups. 

It is by making use of this fact that this most ingenious 
of ciphers was evolved by the Russian political prisoners. 
In the example shown the breaks are very apparent, far 
more so than they would be in the secret letter. 

It will be seen that in the word “ weather” the “ w” 
and the ‘“‘r” are disjointed. The person receiving this 
message first of all divides {t into groups of letters. In 
doing this there is only one fact to be borne in mind, and 
that is that the last letter of each word is supposed to 
be connected with tho next word unless the stroke of 
the letter’ is turned upwards. 

Accordingly in the message it will bo seen that there 
are four letters before the first break ; then there are 
five letters and a break, followed by two letters and 
another break, and so on, until the word “fine” is 
reached. There one group ends with “‘n”; the stroke 


A day in the country may not mean much to you, but it is like a glimpse of Heaven to a slum mite. 
. along 9d. to the F.A.F,, and give some Kiddy the day of hie life. 


eee a eee arene es 


of the “ec,” however, points upwards, and therefore this 
letter forms one “ group.” 

By proceeding in this way a number of small groups 
are obtained, ending with the “ ladne” of ‘ gladness.” 
As all the remaining letters are evidently formed in one 
group, there being no breaks and no upstrokes at the end 
of the words, there- ; 


fore the last words in ° ‘ 
the message are THE KEY 
meaningless, being 


simply placed there in 
order to complete the 
message; by the 
method adopted there 
could bo no larger ‘ 
roup of letters than 
ve. ‘ 

Tho decipherer of 
the message writes the 
figures representing | 
the number of letters . 
in each group over 
the letters, as will be 
seen from the second 
illustration. These figures are oo. into con- 
secutive pairs as shown by the dots betwoen each 

air in our last sketch. From these figures the message 
easily deciphered. 

The key is the very simple chequer-board arrangement 
shown in the third sketch, and this little square of twenty- 
five letters and five numbers is invaluable to the prisoner. 

The first pair of figures is “45.” The line opposite the 
figure 4 in the chequer-board is continued until it meets 
a letter under the figure 5, which stands at the top of the 


chequer-board ; this at once gives the letter “T.” The 
next pair of letters is ‘* 23,” which of course equals “‘ H,” 
and “15” equals “ E ” ; in this manner the word ‘“‘ The ” 


is arrived at. So tho secret message is easily read off 
into ‘“‘ The same place.” 

The same little square is used by the political prisoners 
for many purposes. Those who are expert in its use 
having no necessity“ draft out the square, as they are 
entirely familiar with it, and it is easily memorised. 
Those who are not familiar with it can easily write it 
upon tho cell wall until the message is written. 

The same numerical arrangement is in use for signalling 


* THE SECRET MESSAGE + 


45°25'15 44-33-15 41-32-1-13-15 
THE SAME PLACE 


purposes, fingers being held up in their proper sequence 
when pe ead are in sight, or lights and other methods 
being us : 

Prisoners in their cells can speak to one another by 
means of raps, a pause occurring between each group of 
raps. In fact, there are any numbcr of ways by te 
the same simple aren can be used, though by far the 
most ingenious is that shown. Of course, in practice much 
longer messages are sent, and the most simple message 
may be used in ord¢r to convey vitally important 
communications, 


Send 


Complete Short Story. 
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“* MyrtLe Cottage is took at last, Sam,” remarked Lady 
Baker, looking up from the morning paper. 

“You mean taken, Mary,” corrected Sir Samuel Baker. 
“ And who's took it?” 

‘* Some people with a funny name, Lerowks, L-e-r-o-u-x.” 

“* Lerooks, you mean, Mary, it’s French. Then they won't 
be a county ra which is a pity. I did hope as we'd get 
some county fam'ly to take it. mme look at the paper.” 

The paragraph merely stated that Mr. and Mrs. Reg 
Leroux had taken M. Cottage. 

‘* I don’t like the idea of foreigners living near us, Samule,” 
said Lady Baker. ‘ P’raps they're Anarchists.” 

‘* Whatever they are I’m ’fraid they ain’t quite our class,” 
Po Sir Samuel. “‘ We wants one or two more county 
fam’lies.” 

‘* I can soon tell, Samule, I'll go an’ watch their furnicher 
ee Baber t said Sir Samuel sternly, gazing 

as er!” muel si , gazing reprov- 
ingl ag wife. ‘‘ Kindly remember that you're the wife 
of Sir Samule Baker, an’ ple of title, county fam’lies that 
is, don’t do that sorter ee 

“ You knows best, Samule,” replied his wife meekly, giving 
Sir Samuel ae eh as was the custom in Corrington 
its neighbourhood. 

Samuel Baker had made his money in the laudable occupa- 
tion of importing margarine from Denmark and other countries, 
and selling it at a considerable profit to retailers. Judicious 
behaviour during the Boer War had resulted in a title | 

ted him. After amassing a very fortune he 
ought a splendid country estate in the neighbourhood of 
Co on. He was the only possessor of a title for a score 
of miles round, and was worshipped by the other residents. 

The sway that he had obtained on account of his title was 
really enormous, and it increased his already magnificent 
opinion of his ition. 

Having acq Co ton Hall, with its immense estates, 
he fondly imagined that he and his wife and daughter now 
constituted a county family. Instead of being proud of the 
fact that he had started life as an errand boy, the very thought 
of it horrified him. 

Myrtle Cottage, the house referred to, was a particularly 
charming residence, standing in a beautiful, old-fashioned 
garden. Its new occupants, Mr. and Mrs. Leroux, were both 
young and attractive, welcome additions to any circle, 

‘‘ Ts'pose we'd better leave our cards with these Lerookses,” 
remarked Lady Baker. 

‘‘ Certainly not, Mary, you ‘aven’t got any idea of ‘de- 
rigger’—that’s French,” Sir Samuel explained carelessly. 
We'll send the second footman with our cards, that’s 
proper =a to do it.” 

“* Shall I ask ’em to my ‘ At Ome,’ Samule ?” 

“We'll ear what the parson says about ’em first. ’E’s 
sure to call on ’em soon.” 

The Rector of Corrington was quite a young man, still on 


the youthful side of thirty. He was not exactly rolling in 
money, but he m to live comfortably. e at 
Myrtle Cottage, and from there went on to the Hall, where 


Sir Samuel and Lady Baker were eager to hear his report. 

“* I found them a very nice couple indeed,” he said. “* They 
were inclined to be reserved, which is only natural.” 

“* Are they a county fam’ly ?” ing Sir Samuel. 

‘ Really, I did not go into their antecedents,” 

«, Ow about askin’ "em to our ‘ At ’Ome’?” Sir Samuel 

asked. 

“*T should certainly do so,” replied the rector. 

“I'll instruct the secretary,” remarked Sir Samuel loftily. 

At that moment Miss Maggie Baker appeared, and at the 
sent of her pretty face the rector lost all interest in everything 
e 


“ How are you, Mr. Winterton ?” inquired the girl, taking 
the rector's outstretched hand. “I want to ar; you that 
new lily, it’s open now.” 

The couple moved away, Sir Samuel and his wife gazing 
after them. 

** Quite the lady, ain't she 2” remarked Sir Samuel, “ Nigh 
on a thousand pounds ’er eddication cost.” 

‘She seems to 'it it off with the rector all right, Samule.” 

‘* Yes, so I’ve noticed. She's got to fly ‘igher than a 
parson ore Mary. After she’s made ‘er deboot she oughter 
Pi) a title. 

“Tl go an’ see about sendin’ ’At ’Ome cards to them 
Lerookses,” Lady Baker remarked. 
coeanwhile a footman had left visiting cards at Myrtle 

t' e 

ony, Maud, look at these,” exclaimed Reggie Leroux, 
banding the cards to his wife. 

“Sir Samue? and Lady Baker,” Mrs. Leroux read out, 
adding, ‘‘ Those are the comical looking couple with the 
pretty daughter that we saw at church yesterday.” 

ee Evidently society is going to tako us up,” remarked Mr. 


Thie will interest YOU. “ Furtheat 


‘A Terrible 


The Story of a Man who Desired to Mix Only with the Wealthy. 


tad | 


By E. NEWTON-BUNGEY. 


sina hi gine a age ne ge rh 


permission to put up my easel in the churchyard, I'll ask 
about the ers, Winterton seems a very decent sort of 


chap.” 

When Mr. Leroux returned from this mission there was a 
faint smile at the corners of his mouth, 

“ Winterton went into residence at Magdalen heap ted I 
came down,” he said. ‘‘ He told me all about the crs. 
Sir Samuel is 8 pompous old boy who made a pile in margarine. 
He seems to be a sort of St. Peter at the gate of society here.” 

“* Supposing our credentials do not satisfy him ? ” exclaimed 
Mrs. Leroux gm A 

“We want to keep in with him. I understand he is the 
president of every club and society here, They’ve got a 
very docent golf course and tennis club, so we can each follow 
our pet game, Winterton has promised to propose us for the 
two clubs.” 

“* These came while you were out, Reggie.” 

Mrs. Leroux handed her husband a card inviting Mr. and 
Mrs. Leroux to Lady Baker's ‘‘ At Home.” 

“* We'd better go, I suppose ?” he said. 

“* Oh, yes, we must be friendly |” 


“* By the way, Maud, Winterton seems awfully sweet on 
aker. Ho's got her photo in his study, she’s a joll 
decent-looking He ’¢ actually say as much, but 

gathered from his conversation that Sir Samuel looks higher 


than a country parson for his daughter’s husband.” 
** Poor or exclaimed Mrs. Leroux. ‘‘ Does he seem 
t at all?’ 

‘* Well, he sounded a bit sick when he was telling me.” 

Immediately Mrs. Leroux, as is the case with all young 
married ladies, began evolving match-making schemes. 
She came to the instant conclusion that Miss Baker was being 
tyrannised over, and resolved to try and assist the course of 
true love to run smoothly. 

The ‘‘ At Home” duly took place, and Mr. and Mrs. Leroux 
were introduced to the potentates by the Reverend Gerald 
Winterton. 
oes nial long in England, Mr. Lerooks?” inquired Sir 


“* All my life, I hope.” 
“ But you're French, ain’t you ?” 
“* My ancestors were,” replied Mr. Leroux with a smile. 
“ Samo thing, same thing,” cried Sir Samuel. ‘I don’t 
make many mistakes, I don’t.” 
Mr. Leroux did not think it necessary to explain that the 
anoestors he referred to lived in France before the year 1066. 
ee rl ’ow do you like the neighbor’ ood ? ” asked Sir Samuel. 
“ t’s very Wa 
“ That's a pretty ’ouse you've took. I thought o’ buyin’ 
it for my ead keeper.” 
Mr. Leroux hastily filled his mouth with bread and butter— 


he pe do some’ ie ne his expression. 

“Where was you \ ore you came to Corrington, 
Mr. Latent bad * - j 

e te,” re Reggie Leroux. 

es Tey ” ceed Lady Baker delightedly. “ Dear o!’ 


4 it, me an’ Sam opened our first——' 
Tae eam eal glared at his wife, and she cut short her reminis- 
wre ven, we stayed os Highgate f hile, I was pain 
“ Yes, we ighgate for some w was i 
a view of til ai‘ ati 
o Paintin’ 2” repeated Sir Samuel. “ Wot, are you an 


“ Yes,” replied Mr. Leroux. 

“* Wot, do paintin’ for a livin’ ?” 

“ Some sort of a living,” Reggie Leroux replied with a 
smile. ‘It’s rather a precarious way of a living, 
though, isn’t it?” 

“I'm afraid I don’t know much about that sorter thing, 
Mr. Lerooks,” remarked Sir Samuel pauls. “My butler’s 
<< is goin’ in for it, now I come to think of it, I’m payin’ ’is 
ces.” 


Mr. Leroux again ate bread and butter industriously. 

“* Well, I must go an’ talk to some o’ the others now, Mr. 
Lerooks,” said Samuel. ‘‘ We've got all the county 
tart Tadosd a cna Leroux drily, gazing 

bi ”? murm le » gazing round at 
the assembly of title worship; . 

= *avin’ a tin’ chap to one of our‘ At 'Omes’!” 
snorted Samuel, when the distinguished company had 
dispersed. “* We'll ’ave to drop them Lerookses quiet-like, 


“Well, Samuel, I'm sure I quite took to Mrs Lerooks, 
Quite the lady, she is.” 
“Oh, ’e’s picked up some manners, I'll admit, but they 


ain’t our sort.” 
At this moment ie Baker ran into the room. She had 
across the park in the sole com- 


hat ery i end looking exceedingly h 
y rector, was loo! py. 
Pee are” ae cried. 


ex 
“What nice people Mr. and Mrs. Leroux 

‘* Lerooks, you mean, my dear,” corrected Sir Samuel. 

“I think it ought to be ae ’’ murmured Lady Baker. 
“ They pronounce it as though it were spelt L-e-r-o-0,” 


wad Wells painter chap, Sir Samuel 
a » you see,” ui 
said cond i 

“Anyway, they’re an awfully nice couple. I'm going 
there to tea to-morrow.” 

“I don’t care for you to associate with that sort of people, 
Maggie,” said Sir uel. ‘* Considerin’ our position as a 
county fam’ly we ’ave to be careful. 

Miss Baker was a strategist. 


South ’’—Lieutenant Shackleton’s wonderful 


off on to another topic, inwardly resolving to visit 
Cottage as often as possible, ee ine Se 


Meanwhile Reggie Leroux and 
park towards their home. 

‘Don’t take me there again, Reggie.”” murmured Mrs. 
Leroux. ‘ Not for some time, at any rate, Oh, dear, they 
are too utterly impossible for oper 

“It isn’t likely we shall be invited again, my dear. You 
should have seen the way the old boy froze when I told him 
I was an artist.” He detailed the conversation he had with 
Sir Samuel. 
A of laughter left the lips of Maud Leroux. 

“ Poor old man!” she murmu 

“* What pet ben think of Miss Baker ?” Leroux asked. 

“ Oh, an awfully nice girl! You would not dream that they 
were her parents. I’ve asked her to come and have tea with 
us to-morrow.” 

“* Good !”” remarked Mr. Leroux. 

“I say,” he cried a few moments later. “ I’ve 
brilliant idea. Why not ask Winterton to tea as well ? 
ater dear boy, I did that an hour ago,” replicd Mrs. Leroux 


ly. 
wee Leroux gazed at his wifo, a comical expression on 


ace, 
“* Oh, you married women !” he said. “I believe that every 
unmarried man and girl you look at you try to find mates for.” 
** That's because we can recommend being married, Reggie.” 
replied his wife sweetly. 
. Leroux sighed. ‘“ That means another 
I narod ” he rhage : resigned tones, 
e party on the following day was a t success, 
rticularly from the pointe of view “t the pl de and Miss 
aker, and it was but the forerunner of numerous similar 
gatherings. Somehow or other Miss Baker often omitted to 


his wife walked across the 


got a 


pair of gloves, 


mention the fact that she was going to Myrtle Cottage, and 
she never thought it necessary to tell her parents that the 
Reverend Winterton was invariably a fellow guest. 


Towards the end of the week which had seen the visit of 
He and Mrs. Leroux to the Hall, the Rector called at Myrtle 

eC. 

wie awfully sorry, Mr. Leroux,” he said. ‘I put you and 
Mrs. Leroux up for the golf and tennis clubs, but at Sir Samuel 
Baker's instigation the applications have been refused.” 

‘* Why ?’” demanded Reggie Leroux angrily. 

“Why, the old chump says he means to keep the clubs 
select, only i nebed members of county families, to use his 
own words. use you are an artist, he thinks you are 
mean, and beneath his dignity.” ~ 
th qa geee words, Sir Samuel has boycotted myself and my 

) 


“Tm afraid so.” 

Reggie Leroux’s face took on a expression. 

ia Jove!” he muttered. “I'd like to make him pay 
for tl T hope I'll find a way.” 

“ This is where I should advise coals of fire,” remarked the 
rector slyly. 

‘** By jove! 


Td like to ipeeetet that literally. Beastly 
impudence, hang him! Oh, well, after all, it doesn’t matter 
much, we have only taken Myrtle Cottag 
“TI sup Miss Baker won't visit here now?” 
inguised e rector nervously. 
The expression of annoyance left Reggie's face, and he 


e for three months.” 


“ That's right,” he said, ‘‘ always try to ont your own end 
up. I don’t see why she shouldn’t come here, I hope she will.” 

7 nag she'll come if you'll have her!” said the rector 
quickly. 

cei geen es imperial fiat which had gone forth 
against Mr. and Leroux, Maggie Baker visited the young 
couple as often as possible, and, as has been said before, she 
usually met the rector there ; though, of course, that may havo 
= ue to coincidence. = ‘ 

© was very indignant with her ts, but, because o! 
the peculiar nature of her visita to Kiyrtle Cottage, and her 
desire to continue them, she left the subject of the great taboo 
severely alone. 

Now it fell out that about two months after the “ At 
Home,” a big bazaar was organised in Corrington for the 
a ge of raising funds for the hospital which was being 

uilt. Of course, Sir Samuel Baker was the moving spirit, 
the presiding genius, and all that sort of thing. No detail 
was passed until he had given his opinion on it, and it was he 
who decided on the sweet combination of gold and cerise 
h s that decorated the stalls. 

stall holders were dressed in costume, Lady Baker going 
asa geisha, As she weighed some like seventeen stone, 
her yellow and scarlet kimona was quite a large contract. 

Lady Baker was to open the bazaar on the second day, and 
the wife of the local M.P. on the third day. 

“It's ‘oo’s to do it on the first day that’s worryin’ mo,” 
remarked Sir Samuel, addressing the Reverend Gerald 
Winterten. 

‘* How about the Lord Lieutenant ?” asked the Rector. 

“* He'll be away then,” replied Sir Samuel gloomily. 

““ Whero’s the Duchess of Wilchester, she has opened 8 
number of bazaars, Why not try her?” 

“I wonder if it would be any good? Anyway, there’s nc 
*arm in tryin’,” said Sir Samuel. “I'll write ’er a note.” 

A letter was dispatched, and two days later Sir Samuel’t 
heart was gladdened by the receipt of a heavily crested 
letter, which bore the following words — 

“‘ Dear Sir,—I am commanded by the Duchess of Wil 
chester to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 15th 


(Continued at foot of next page) 


narrative of his heroic dash for the 


South Pole—will appear exclusively in PEARSON'S MAGAZINE, Don't miss it. 


WEEE ENDINe 
Jury 8, 1909. 
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Recorded in Rhyme. 


CHANGING PLACES. 
(How few men find their occupation congenial and do not 
pine for another walk of life.—Daily Paper.) 
J’m neither a knight nor a marquess, 
But merely & commonplace clerk ; 
I live by my pen, go to bed about ten, 
And never get up with tho lark. 
But I thirst and I pine at tho right of the line 
To charge and 
demolish the foe ; 
I'd show no remorse, 
and look fine on 
@ horse, 
Yet—I’'m only a 
clerk, you know ! 


There’s Williams, who 
writes for the 
papers, 

Ho yearns and he 
rages, poor chap, 

In winter and sum- 
mer to work as a 

f plumber 

a= And mend the in- 

‘i Pa 5 — competent tap. 

He’s quite got the manner o iding a spanner 

With, ete such a delicate twist ; 

But, alas and alack for his wonderful knack, 

He’s only a journalist. 


There’s many & heartbroken workman ; 
Whole oceans of sorrowful nobs 
Would be only too glad to say. “ Hang it, my lad, 
Let’s both make a change and swop jobs ! 
My burden too much is—be kind to the Duchess, 
Here's thirty-two thousand a year ; 
Of course I don’t grudge it—but you square the Budget.” 
Yet can it come off? No fear! 


THE DOWNWARD PATH. 
[Are we degenerating ?—Daily Paper.} ' 
I FEEL, as people’s forms I scan, 
The British Empire's going to fall ; 
, You very seldom find 
@ man 
Who's more than 
six feet 
tall 


Yes, though we 


cover half the 
map, 

I tremble for 
Britannia’s 
crown ; 

How often do you see 
a chap 


Who knocks another down ? 


On British beef our sires‘were bred— _—_ 
A stalwart, splendid, fighting bunch— 
Yet many a modern youth instead 
Eats mutton for his lunch, 


No wooden walls our sailors steer— 
They must have Dreadnoughts now! In fine, 
You'll see, from what P've mentioned, we're 
Beginning to decline. , 
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” We pay five shillings for each accepted set of verses 
in this feature. We don’t want the sketches. Address 
your envelope to the Topical Editor, “ Pearson's 

Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


THE MERE MALE IN CLOVER. 
(In a new block of business premises just opened in London 


@ smoking-room ts provided with all the daily ppers, where 
husbands, brothers, and cousins can wait while their women- 


kind revel in shopping.—Daily Paper.) 


WHEN Maudie used to “ look at shops ” with me 
(leave me outside, that is, till I was faint), 
I always reached our home a wreck, while she, 
Comparatively, seemed as fresh as paint, 
This state of , 


things you'll - 
find to-day A{TING ROOM. 
Gom pletely BUSBARCS 
changed, I’m CERT HERE 
glad to say. | Requireo 


No more I pace the 
pavement in 
despair ; 

How ne she takes 
I don’t care 
now a scrap, 

For, sitting in a com- 
fortable chair, 

I read the news in 
peace or have a 


nap: , 
In point of fact I frankly grieve 
As soon as it is time to leave. 


When Maud appears and bids me rise and go, + 
I tell her gaily she has not been missed + # J 
At present games are lacking: Billiards, though, 
; come ; and then will follow bridge and whist ; 
d very shortly every ‘“ hub” 
Will be resigning from his club! 
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A TERRIBLE BLUNDER. (Continued from 
page 28). 


inst., and to state that Her Grace will have penn in 0] 
the Co Hospital Bazaar on the 
forward me full directions for travelling, time of trains, etc.— 
I am, dear sir, yours cherien ey) “ Water GROsvENOR.” 

The letter so overjoyed Sir uel that he half contemplated 
framing it. But by the time he had shown it to everybody 
he met it was almost in pieces. 

Corrington and district were placarded with bills which 
bore in letters the words, ‘“ Her Grace, the Duchess 
of Wilchester.” 

Meanwhile, matters were going on much as ever at M: 
Cottage, Maggie Baker and the rector erg ror ly 
there. The inevitable result followed, and Maggie agreed 
to become Mra. Winterton. . 

The matter was discussed at length during tea time, every- 
body being of the opinion that Sir Samuel and Lady Baker 
would do their utmost to break off the en; penne 

“T should not tell them at present,” sai gic Leroux. 

“Nor should I,” added his wife. ‘‘ Wait till the bazaar, 
Sir Samuel will be so pleased with himself then that he will 
consent to anything.” 

Both i ant her lover saw the force of this argument, 
and agreed to act on it. . 

At length the t day came round. Corrington was 
decorated from end to end, the station-yard being gay with 
bunti In one corner was the,town band, in the centre 
were Sir Samuel and his wife, the Mayor and Mayoress, and 
rd were reserved seats 


aloft ready to fall directly the Duchess should appear. 
The re 


as the Duchess of Wilchester appeared. Immediately the 
officials stepped forward, the address was nted, then 
Sir Samuel made a speech. As soon as he had the 


at the hear by. 

“Why, 1" she cried. “ And you, Maud!” 

Then in front of the astounded county families and the 
common or villa folk of Corrington, she shook hands with 


Mr. and Mrs. Leroux. 
you here,” she said. ‘ Everybody's 


onl, 
stutter. " 
“Who's Her Grace talkin’ to?” Sir Samuel asked in a 


whisper, Fo ge | the Duchess’ secretary. 
ete, Earl Countess of Ke ** replied the 
“ But ‘is name's Lerooks,” gasped Sir Samuel. 


“ But ain't ’e an artist 


“* My dear sir, if you wish to know the Earl’s private history 
kindly consult him and not me,” said the secretary stiffly. 

“So sorry to have kept you waiting,” said the Duchess 
sweetly, rejoining Sir Samuel at that moment. Then she 
turned to her secretary. 

‘“*T shall not go back to London to-day, Mr. Grosvenor. 


| I shall pass the night at Myrtle Cottage, which is near hero. 
. to.”” 


You saw, of course, who I was 

The opening ceremony began and ended, the people poured 
into the bazaar, everything had gone off excellently. But, 
alas, Sir Samuel saw no splendour in the scene, it was all 
dulled by the dreadful thought that he had snubbed an Earl 
and a Countess. 

But a moment later he saw events in a rosy light again. 
There was his daughter Maggie chatting a the Countess 
as though the latter was an ordinary human being. What an 
honour! Why, they were coming towards him. 

“Good afternoon, Sir Samuel,” said the Countess sweetly. 

“Good afternoon, your—your—your ‘ighness,” mumbled 
Sir Samuel. 

‘* Oh, then, you know, father! I thought we were going to 
maeree: US Wasn't it a good idea ? pa he cog eel 
perfectly quiet and do some ting, and they knew if 
they used their title they would not be left alone.” 

‘* And wo wanted to play golf and tennis,” remarked the 
Countess. She said atterwucds she did not mean to say this, 
but the words ae out. 

Sir Samuel looked as though he had just been very ill. 

“I want to congratulate you on your future son-in- 
law,” went on the Countess. “ Mr. Winterton is an exceed- 
ingly nice man, and we hope to see him and his wife in town 
after they are married.” 

Sir Samuel welcomed the rector with open arms, but he got 
no chance of meroreing same feat with regard to “ Mr. 
and Mra Leroux,” for that couple returned to town with the 
Duchess of Wilchester. , 


** Drp he ever castigate his son for pla, truant ?” 
**No, he never bothered with them new- ways 
o’ doin’: He jest giv’ him a sound lickin’.” 


a rae 
* You'ss loo! for new quarters, I hear,” said 
Kidder, at the b: ast table: 
“Yes,” replied the talkative boarder: ™ Why?” 
“‘ Here’s an ad. in the paper that should interest you 
particularly, ‘To let—nice room for gent with gas.’ ’ 


When You Start 


upon a trip possess yourself of a copy of the “Daily 
Express,” the paper that gives all the latest and most 
important news in a small space. : 

Whenever you want to find Summer Holiday Accommo- 
dation that shall be satisfactory in every sense, read the 
advertising columns of the 


Durily Express 
the ideal morning paper. One Halfpenny . daily of all 
newsagents and bookstalls. 


¥ ‘ 


CYRENAICA IS BOOMING. 

A new country is about to be born into the world, and 
the world so far recks little or nothing of it. 

It is to be called Cyrenaica, and is situated in Northern 
Africa, between Egypt and Sa eR 

Here the Jews are to establish their long-talked-of 
kingdom. From Roumania, from Russia, and even out of 
ope they are preparing to move. 

he preliminary negotiations have been kept secret for 
fear of international complications, but it is now known 
that the powerful Ito society (the object of the society 
is to _— a territory upon an autonomous basis for 
those Jews who cannot remain in the lands where they at 
present live) sent an expedition there quite recently, and 
though their report is not-exactly favourable, it is, on the 
other hand, not so unfavourable as to deter the bolder 
Jewish spirits from attempting an organised scheme of 
colonisation. 

A thousand lusty young men, armed for protection 
against the fierce Arab nomads, are to be the pioneer 
settlers. After them will come the older men, with their 
wives and families. Transportation will not be difficult, 
for the new Holy Land lies within easy distance of both 
Russia and Palestine. 

It is even nearer to southern Europe. Yet it has 
been closed to Europeans from time immemorial, This 
is owing to the jealousy of the Turkish Government, 
which has absolutely declined, except on very rare 
occasions, to permit travellers to pass into the interior 

Yet Turkey welcomes the Jews as Jews, the reason being 
that they have behind them neither soldiers nor gunboats, 
so that there is no fear of the Porte being called upon to 
psy, compensation in case a few scores of them are killed 

y the desert tribesmen. 

And this is an eventuality that is very likely to happen, 
for no more dangerous people exist anywhere than the 
fierce fanatics who now occupy the territory which it is 
presently proposed to call by its ancient name of 

ca, No traveller has ever ventured among:t them 
of late years without having to fight for his life, 


ee 9G 
A PERFECT RIGHT TO GRUMBLE. 


A 31a, able-bodied man of about middle-age shuffled 
into the Poor Law Guardians’ office, and curtly bade the 


clerk J ge mop 

‘“* Wot d’yer mean,” he began, “ by knockin’ orf poor 
Widder Snugg’s parish pay ? She's a ‘onest, ‘ard-workii 
woman, whose nose is in the washtub all day, an’ it’s » 
wicked shame to rob ’er of ‘er lorful rights.” 
1 The clerk took down a big ledger, and silently consulted 


“Mrs. Snugg has married again,” he said, and the 
Guardians have decided that she is no longer entitled to 
outdoor relief: And, in any event, my man,” he added 
sharply, “I should like to know if the matter is any 
concern of yours ?” 
“Goncern of mine!" the man repeated: ! Well, I 
ae rather think so, gi If you stops the ole 
‘8 pay, stops my daily ounce o' ahag an’ quart 9’ 
beer, er Tm ‘er pon oabaad 1” 


: 2 . a é a ee 3 “is as Fi to 
If 872,000 will buy a Holbein, what will ninepence do? Gee the PRESH AIR FUND notice on page 35 and you will understand. 
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73 ~“Not Out” 


N July 8th, next wok, cele- 
brations will be held throughout 
the country, and, in icular, 

a big rue will take place at the 

Albert Hall, in honour of the 

seventy-third birthday of pernepe 

the atest statesman of e 
resent generation, Mr. Joseph Chamber- 

in. 

Birmingham, of course, will put forth 

cially enthusiastic efforts to do justice to 
the occasion, for, as we all know, that ar 
town claims “ Joe” as her very own. But, 
though few people are aware of the fact, Mr. 
Chamberlain is by birth a Londoner. 

He was born on July 8th, 1836, at 3 Grove 
Hill Terrace, Camberwell. His father, Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, senior, had business 
premises, first at 36 Milk Street, E.C., and 
afterwards at No. 2 Wood Street, tradin 
under the name of “J. Chamberlain an 
Sons, Wholesale Boot and Shoe Mer- 
chants.” 

He had a firm belief in a boy parang & 
trade thoroughly, whether his walk in life 
were to be that of master or man ; so that the 
age of eixteen saw his eldest son, Joseph, 
learning a cordwainer’s business in his father’s 
shop, and working side by side with, and just 
as hard as, the other men. This went on for 
two years, at the end of which time young 
Joseph took up another trade, 

He went to Birmingham to live with an 
aunt, who married a Mr. Nettlefold, a screw- 


| 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


An article dealing 
with one of England’s 
greatest men. 


maker. He soon helped to make his uncle’s 
fortune and his own. 

At that time screws were made without 
pointe—that is, with perfectly flat ends; and 
on the innovation of the “ t end” 
being introduced from abroad, Joseph Cham- 
berlain, then only a youth of 18, secured the 
Hagin potent, and in the course of a few 


years ised an immense sum of money. 
“Brummagem Joe” has been Mayor 
of Birming threo times, and that 


figure also represents the number of times 
he has been married. 

His first wifo was Miss Harriet Kenrick, 
who died in 1863, only two years after hor 
marriage, leaving him one son, Austen. Five 
years later he married a cousin of his first 
wife, a Miss Florence Kenrick, who also boro 
him a son, Neville, and four daughters. 

The second Mrs. Chamborlain had only a 
short married career, for she died seven years 
after her wed . Then followed twelve 
years of a widower's life for Mr. Chamberlain, 
until, in 1887, he made the acquaintance of 
Miss Mary Endicott, of Salem, Mass., U.S.A. 
They became en 3; and, a year later, 
were married at St. John’s Church, Washing- 
ton. Mr. Chamberlain, on that occasion, for 
once discarded his favourite orchid as a 
buttonhole, wearing in its place a small bunch 
of white violets—his new wife’s favourite 
flower. : 

Mr. Chamberlain has always been charac- 
terised by a great fondness for and interest 


, 


in children; and the following story is an 
instance of this: 

Twenty years ago or 80, “ Joe” was on & 
visit of tion at B ham Grammar 
School ; and while he was delivering a speech 
to the boys, a small urchin in the gallery 
craned over and threw a dart at the celc- 
brated statcsman’s head. 

The youth was “ apprehended,” and haled, 
at the close of the proccedings, before Mr. 
Chamberlain and the headmaster, in the 
latter’s room. 

“Joe” interceded with the domin’e, and 
procured a big J light punishment: for the 
boy, who was deeply impressed. That boy, 
after seventeen years spent in the colonies, 
is now doin, well, and has founded a branch 
of the T: Reform Say ne in honour of 
the man who taught him a lesson he has never 
forgotten. 

oseph Chamberlain’s success, both in 
business and in politics, can be ie down to 
two qualities: eagerness and industry. A 
man who worked under him once said : 

‘He doesn’t pay people to be looked at. 
There is, above all things, one which he 
cannot put up with—stupidity. He must 
have capable men. It-was the best training 
I could have had to work under Mr. Chamber- 
lain. I should never have done what I have, 
but for him.” 

But perhaps the secret of success can better 
be summed up in Joseph Chamberlain’s own 
words : 

“No work {s worth doing badly; and he 
who puts his best into every task that comes 
to him will surely outstrip the man who 
waits for a great opportunity before he 
condescends to exert himself.” 


WEEK ENDING 
JULY 8, 1909, 


HEROISM HAS ITS LIMITS. 


“Yow have saved my life!” said the old 
man whom the young hero had just pulled out 
of the river, “As a reward, you may marry 
my daughter there.” 

The hero glanced at the daughter, then bent 
again cver the old man. 

“* What are you doing?” asked the perp'excd 
father. 

“Going to drop you in again,” he replied. 

econ 


Peart: “ Clarence boasts that ho is wrapped 
up in himself.” 

Ruby : ‘‘ Gracious! Isn't he afraid he will 
catch cold?” 
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NEAR-SIGHTED LaDy: “ The boy who is 
trying to tie that tin can to that poor dog’s 
tail ought to be thrashed within an inch of 
his life—the horrid little brute.” | 

Maid : “‘ It’s your boy, mum.” | 

Near-sighted Lady: ‘‘ Tell him, if be'll 
stop, I'll give him some cake.” 


Sandy was having his first laste of life in the 
African forests. Borrowing a gun, he set off 
one day in search of game. A Little latcr hie | 
companion epicd in the distance Sandy running | 
at full epeed for home, with a huge lion behind 
him, gaining at every step. Nearly spent, 
Sondy reached the door and beat upon st with 
his fists. 

“Quick! quick! Jock!” he ericd, “open 
the door. I’m bringing him home alive.” 


Aerial Problems 


LREADY man can fly—with diffi- 
culty—and enterprising manu- 
facturcrs are now offering to 
build aeroplanes for anyone 

_ who cares to risk his neck in one. 
You can buy a machine of the 
Wright or Farman type, guaran- 

teed to fly a minimum of ten miles at a trial, 
for £1,400—the price of a high-powered 
motor-car. 

But how long will it be before aeroplanes 
become as universal as motor-cars ? Not until 
some genius comes along and solves one or 
two problems which are now hamperi 
progress. Some of them are quite little things, 
and many of them seem on the point of being 
solved, but at present they make all tho 
difference between real success and com- 
parative failure. 

The greatest problem of all is the invention 
of some means of automatically balancing a 
flying-machine when it meets a cross current 
of air, for there are far moro adverse 
currents-in the skies than are met with in the 
sea, 

The difficulties of the man on the aeroplane 
may be realised a comparing them with those 
of a bicyclist. © latter has only two forms 
of equilibrium to study—that of the right and 


pe of the left. 


But the man in the flying-machine has 


The “Little Things” 


which hinder present 
progress. 


besides this to allow for a plunging movement 
forward and a tilting movement behind. 

Nor is this all, for besides these four cardinal 
points, the machine may take a plunge or 
mddenty move i dae any angle, and all these 
pee ave to be watched for, whilst also 
handling the motor and the steering-apparatus, 
for the aeroplane, as at present constructed, 
can only — one man. - 

For the solution ofthis problem inventors 
are now looking for some subtle adaptation of 
the ‘‘ gyroscope.” 

The “ gyroscope,” the invention of Mr. 
Brennan, the man who invented the torpedo 
of that name, was only perfected about two 
years i By its means trains can run on & 
single line and maintain their balance, and 
ships can be prevented from rolling at sea. 
It is not too much to hopo that it will soon 
enable aeroplanes to brave the currents of the 
air without mishap. 

Another thing which would be useful would 
be an aerial con pass to show automatically on 
a dial the angle at which the aeroplane is 
travelling, so that the man on board can 
adjust his ‘‘ planes” accordingly. 

A minor problem which is at present troub- 
ling the experts is the question of propellers. 
Most imaginative pictures of the airships of 
the future present them careering about with 
screws and rudders like a ship, but many 


engineers doubt whether the screw will not 
have to give place to something more specially 
adapted for locomotion in the air, for it must 
be remembered that the properties of air 
differ widely from those of water. 

In a stream run! at fifty to sixty miles 
an hour a screw would be useless. 

Another danger—which has been pointed 
out by Mr. Farman, lies in the propeller blades 
becoming detached, for these blades turn at 
the tremendous rate of 1,400 revolutions a 
minute. He says: ‘* Quite recently onc of my 
blades, six fect in tength, of aluminium, 
snapped while moving at full speed. Hap;ily 
it happened to snap off in a downward dirce- 
tion, so no harm was done, the blade burying 
itself three feet deep in the ground, thus 
showing the tremendous force of its fro- 
jection. 

‘* Supposing, however, the blade had snapped 
off in an upward direction 2 What would havo 
happened ? One of my wings would havo 
been smashed to pieces, and I should have 
come heavily to the ground. If the blade 
broke off horizontally instead of vertically 
|it would travel like a cannot shot for a shor? 
distance, and inevitably kill any living being 
on its trajectory.” 

Considering that there are men still living 
who sneered at trains, and that it is quite a 
few years ago since the Hon. C. 8. Rolls made 
a trip on one of the first motor-cars in 
Britain, travelling from Victoria Station, only 
to be stopped by the police because he had not 
aman with a red flag in front, it is surely not 
too much to hope that these little problems 
will be speedily solved. 
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“LOO-S0N Go 


HEN Lord Dalmeny_ resigned 
his position as captain of the 
Surrey team the authoritics of 
that club were in rather a hole 
to find a suitable successor to 
his lordship. 

The joke about the appar- 
ently never-ending procession of Surrey 
captains was becoming a grim onc; almost 
a dozen men had been tried in the position 
and been found wanting. 

One day, however, a brilliant idea was 
conceived. There was a certain ex-Oxford 
captain called Leveson-Gower qualified for 
the county. Why not offer him tho position ? 
True, he was not a great crickcter, but those 
who knew him said that he was a great 
captain. 

he position was offered to him ; he accepted 
st, and to-day he is recognised as one of the 
foremost county leaders, and one of the keencst 
and most expert judges of the gamo in English 
cricket. ; 

So highly, in fact, is his judgment in things 
cricket thought of by the powers that be that 
he was asked, together with Lord Hawke 
and C. B. Fry, to help select the English 
el:vens for this season’s Test Matches against 
the Australians. 

As has just been hinted, Mr. Leveson- 
Gowcr’s personal prowess on the field is not 
particularly remarkable. 


This will interest YOU. 


South Pole—will appear exclusively in PEARSON’S MAGAZINE, 


He has a pretty stylo in batting, and he 
can make some of the most delicious, wristy 
cuts imaginable, but he is not a  run- 
getter. Usually he stops short in the twenties. 

Nor is his fielding comparable to that of 
Hayes, Marshal, or Hobbs ; while his bowling, 
except on the rarest occasions, is confined-to 
the nets. 


But he amply makes up for these short- 
comings by his splendid leadership. He may 
not have that wondorful soos magnetism 
—that. “something” which the spectators 
can almost feel—of MacLaren, that deep 
eoaas§ of Fee — gompreer 

- But for quick perception thought, 
for cool-headed ivlcnane bor knowled - of 
play and players, his equal would be hard 
to name. . 

He is, in short, a born cricket captain, 
and his great worth to the Surrey side is best 
scen in his absenco. When he is not in com- 
mand the team rarely seems properly 
“happy.” It resembles a regiment in charge 
of a junior officer. It is like @ play with an 
undoretudy in the chief part. Thero is 
something vital lacking. 

Like many emall men, Mr. Leveson- 
Gower has the valuable gift of personality. 
You have only to talk to him for half a 
minute to discover that. His quick, incisive 
mode of yap his words, his ever-moving 
|eyes, his mouth and clean-shaven chin 


A) A personal sketch of the 
re man who captains the 
Surrey cricket team. 


all betoken the leader, the believer in himself, 
the thinker. 

Mr. Leveson-Gower’s early da were 
spent at Winchester, the school which also 
turned out J. R. Mason, Kent’s old captain, 
and later on he went to Oxford, where he took 
his B.A. d 

At Winchester they called him ‘“ The 
Shrimp,” a name which not altogether unfaith- 
fully gives an idea of his general appearance, 
and which will probably stick to him till the 
end of his days. 

Unless you are something more than a 
mere acquaintance, it is not wise to address 
him as “The Shrimp,” however. He made 
that pretty plain once with the smart rebuke : 
“I am Leveson-Gower to you, pleaso!” 

Like many first-class cricketers he has 
his rather amusing characteristic: he loves 
to change his cap. apeecenty he possesses 
an almost inexhaustible stock of headgear, 
for it.is no uncommon thing for him to appear 
in a fresh onp three or four times a day. 

He has played cricket in many parts of 
the world, but althowsn he has never quite 
risen to the heights of a place in an English 
team visiting Australia, he is to take charge 
of the M.C.C. side which goes to South Africa 
at the end of this season. 

When ho is not playing cricket he is usuall 
to be found in the neighbourhood of the Stoc 
Exchango; and his telegraphic address in 
the City is the suggestive one: ‘“ Light 
Comedy.” 

He is thirty-six years old, and, as may not 
be generally known, pronounces his name 
Leo-son-Gore, 


THOUGHT IT OUT HERSELF. 


A certain little girl was discovered by hes 
moth:r engaged in a spirited encounter with a 
little friend, who had g.t considerably worstea 
in the engagement. 

“Don't you know, dear,” said the mother, 
“that it is very wicked to behave sof It was 
ae that put it into your head to pull Elsic’s 

air.” 

“* Perhaps it was,” the child admitted, “ but 
kicking her Icgs was entirely my oun 


“Furthest South”—Lieutenant Shackleton’s wonderful narrative of hie heroic dash for the 


Don’t 


mise it, 
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I must ask my readers 
at once to disabuse their 
minds of the impression 
that the above heading is a 
reflection on City girls, and 
that they ought all to be 
in Holloway. It is a very 
comprehensive title to a 
short article, and it means 
agood deal. Butit does not 
mean that they ought to be 
“ doing time.” . 

I had occasion to go into a City office the other 
day. I wanted to see a City merchant, and was shown 
into a room, after having sent in my card. There 
was no one in the room with the exception of a very 
pretty girl, who was daintily attired in a pcckaboo 
(I believe that is the technical term for it) blouse of 
the jam-tarb or openwork variety. She had a glitter 
ing comb in her gold hair, a rose pinned to tho more 
solid portion of the peekaboo, a diamond brooch— 
real Parisian diamonds—and patent-leathec koots. Of 
course, she wore a skirt, but that was just like any 
other skirt. Her whole appearance conveyed the im- 
pression that she had strolled in from the garden to 
look for a book. 

I apologised for my intrusion, and said that I feared 
I had come to the wrong room. She said there was 
no mistake, and that she was Mr. Smith’s confidential 
shorthand writer and typist. The statement made 
me think of tho country gentleman who received 
the following postcard from a firm which sold type- 
writers: “Dear Sir,—In answer to your inquiry how 
to put ribbons on a typewriter, we are sending our 
Miss Jones to show you.” 

But in spite of her “unbusinesslike” appearance, the 
fair typee (that secms the only word to use) was most 
businesslike, and settled my affairs in the twinkling 
of an eye. When I went away, she wag trying to see 
in the mirror opposite if the back fastenings of the 
peekaboo were all right. It was nob until some 
days after, I discovered that, owing to my wonder at 
her unexpected appearance, I had omi to ask her 
for the proper discount which I ought to have 
received. : 

Since then I have been to the City several times, 
and have been amazed to find how many girl clerks 
there are. Hitherto, I had been under the impression 
that business was brutal, that it was dingy, that it 
Jacked colour, that a “deal” was conducted with 
Machiavellian subtlety between two brusque men who 


’ Should Girls 
r Short Hair? 


By G. B. BURGIN. 


distrusted one 
Now one strolls into 
a__softly-carpoted _ office, 
and is received by a 
pretty girl with an 
elaborate coiffure, who, 
while you are waiting to 
see “the head of the 
firm,” chats affably about 
* first nights,” and what 
she thought of Cookham or 
Marlow last Sunday. The 
impression is too dazzling. One cannot attend to 
business which opens in this way. A susceptiblo 
bachelor becomes unsettled by it. He has to tax his 
brains severely to think of things which necessitate 
his constantly going to the City. 

No one ever dreams of asking the young man clerk 
for information (you know, the one with the hair 

arted in the middle, and the gorgeous waistcoat). 

Vhile he is preparing to make up what he calls “his 
mind” to attend to you, a fair vision, becccked and 
bejewelled, glides forward and leaves him in the shade ; 
then she goes back to her “machine,” and you sce 
her rings flashing as she taps away with the per- 
sistencd of a human woodpecker. 

She takes an unfair advantage of the young man 
clerk with her beauty, her brightness, her quickness. 
She not only tramples on him, but smites him 
under the fifth rib. In order to even up things a 
little, she ought to wear what university statutes 
call “garments of subfusk hue”; sho ought to 
cut her hair short, and strain it back with unbe- 
coming tightness from her forehead; she ought to 
be ugly, repellent, disagreeable, snappish, unbearable. 
For this reason: beautiful butterfly that she now is, 
youth and beauty do not Iast for ever. She performs 
the work of the average clerk for mere pin-money, and 
is supported by her parents. Some day, her parents 
will die, and then she will find out that the salary 
she is receiving is not enough to support her. What 
is she todo? There is no one to marry, her youth is 
fading. 

I do not. know what she is to do; and that is hig 
am worried about her; that is why I want her 
employer to insist on her cutting her hair short, 
coming to the City in things that don’t fit, and in- 
sisting on her proper wages. Then he will get a man 
clerk instead of this beautiful vision, and pay him not 
a living wage, but a marrying one, and the man clerk 
will marry “her,” and they will live happily ever after. 


another. 


City 
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No pendulum, 
no weights, no 
tick, no need even 
to wind it—such 
ara some of the 
wonderful features 
—or rather lack of features—of the new Eureka clock, 
which is to be placed on the market within the next six 
weeks, 

The object of the manufacturers has been to provide a 
eelf-controlled electrical clock for household purposes, and 
in this they have succeeded admirably. 

Unlike other electrical clocks, the ‘‘ Eureka” is not 
at the mercy or caprice of a “‘ master” clock, nor does it 
contain complicated works or machinery, always liablo 
at the slightest accident to get out of order. 

In fact it is so simple in construction that one is sur- 
prised that it has not 

The principle on which the Eureka clock is worked may 
be compared with that of a watch, saving that the driving 
impulse is derived not from 4 main-spring, but from a 
small electric-battery, concealed at the bottom of the 
case, 

Through the centre of the balance-wheel, A, runs a 
small bar magnet, B, while beneath is a little horizontal 
Hor plate, C, to which is attached one of the wires of the 

attery. 

As the wheel is turned down, a knob, G, attached 
near the centre of the front of the whecl, shown in the 
small illustration, comes temporarily in contact with a 
small steel spring, F, to which is fixcd the other terminal 
of the battery. Instantly the magnet becomes charged, 
and at once its poles are attracted to the plato beneath. 

This causes the wheel to swing round, the cor nection at 
F with the battery is severed, the magnet becomes 
demagnetised, and instead of stopping per; endicularly 
above the plate, swings past until the isochro: ous spring, 
E, compels the wheel to return to its form r position. 
This leads to the re-charging of the magnet and toa 
repetition of the whole movement. 

t is this continuous turning backwards and forwards, 
like the balance-wheel of a watch, that works the lever D, 
which revolves the wheels to which the second, minute, 
and hour hands are attached. 

Being of such simple workmanship the clock possesses 
numerous qualifications which are sure to mako it popular. 
The absence of tho tick, to which allusion has been mado, 
should endear it to people of a nervous temperament and 
win for it a place in sick rooms or hospital wards. 

The fact that it has no complicated machinery means 
that it {s practically impossible for the Eurcka clock to 
g0 wrong. A fall or shake which would disorganise the 
works of any other clock has no effect on it. It will 
cheerfully tell the time in any position. It will even “ go” 
upside down, and a child may actually play with it without 


wes 


lever 


Needs \Wwincling 


A Wonderful Clock that Gees for a Thousand Days. 


n discovered or invented before. - 


doing it any 
damage or detrac- 
ting from its repu- 
tation as a good 
time-teller. 

Again, the owner 
of a Eureka clock need never be haunted by the fear 
each day or weck that he will forgot to wind it, for this 
operation is wholly unnecessary. 

The battery with which the clock is worked is a single 
dry-cell battery of the ordinary type, which may be 
purchased everywhere, and experiments have proved that 
one will servo the clock for at least 1,000 days, which 
means that the clock will go all that time without a 


“ 
he invention of the clock is in a great measure due 


to Mr. Sigismund Kutnow, and the construction of this 
clock has been his hobby for a very long period—in 
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fact, the experiments lasted almost five years before he 
was satisfied that tho clock was perfect enough to place 
on the market. 

Mr. Kutnow had recently tho honour of exhibiting 
his wonderful clock to His Majesty the King at a private 
audicnce at Buckingham Palace. 


Some Stories of King Alfonso of Spain. 


Krxa At¥onso, whose Queen has just presented hira 
with a daughter, is the most exuberantly light-hearted 
of kings, and to describe him one could scarcely find a 
better word than “ happy.” 

His father, Alfonso Qi, hed what was sometimes an 
inconveniently keen sense of humour, and he was in the 
habit of letting off practical jokes at the expense of his 
Ministers of State or anybody else about tho Palace. 
This trait the young Alfonso appears to have inherited, 
together with a capacity for extracting fun from all 
sorts of unexpected sources, 

Some time ago he paid a visit to the little town of 
Arenas, a few miles from Madrid. Amongst other less 
important things, Arenas is celebrated throughout Spain 
for a sort of candy made of sugar and almonds, very sweet 
and very, very sticky. 

Made them eat Sticky Candy. 

A deputation of the townsfolk welcomed the King and 
presented him with an elaborate box of Arenas candy, 
and the gathering settled down to scrious business—the 

resentation of an address, A deputy advanced bearing 

his hands a fat rollof paper, and Alfonso feared that he 
was in for a half-hour’s reading. 

Quick as thought he began to pass round the candy to 
the officials about him and insisted on the deputy helping 
himself liberally. In a few minutes the assembly wero 
munching as hard as they could. The deputy’s jaw went 
slowly up and down on the sticky mass and his face began 
to wear a worried look. 

When Alfonso was certain that anything in the way of 
— was quite impossible, he smiled upon him in the 
pleasantest way. 

“‘ Now, Senor Deputy, Ict us hear your specch,” he 
said calmly. The assembly broke up in confusion. 

During his first tour of the European Courts the young 
King had a riotously merry time, and some of the more 
sedate royalties were highly scandalised at his ongoings. 

Poor M. Loubet, the most mild-mannered and amiable 
of French Presidents, was almost sent into a nervous 
breakdown. 

Went like Greased Lightning. 

“It was no longer a drive,” he said, in describing a 
motor trip with Alfonso at the stcering-wheel ; “it was a 
race at breakneck specd. I do not like motor-cars over- 
much, and this one went like greased lightning. I honestly 
confess that I was very much afraid indeed, and I heaved 
a sigh of satisfaction when we got back safely to the 
Palace.” 

The Kaiser prepared for his visit a programme that was 
a sort of continued review, and the young King was bored 
to death. He had a much jollier time in England, where 
he signalised his joy by turning cart-wheels down a corridor 
of Buckingham Palsos for the edification of Queen 
Alexandra. One of the show-places he was taken to was 
Madame Tussaud’s. Here he displayed a keen interest 
in ua own effigy, saluted it, and pretended to shake hands 

th it. 

Alfonso has a truly royal contempt for danger, and if 

roof of this were necessary it was furnished by his 
ame to his revolutionary provinces, and Barcelona in 
particular, 

Alfonso's Convert. 

During this expedition an urchin managed to get 
entangled amongst tho feet of the horses drawing the 
royal carriage. Alfonso was out of the carriago like a 
shot. He picked up the child and carried it to a neigh- 
bouring inn, kept, as it happened, by a man of strongly 
republican sentiments, whoso inn was ornamented by 
a picture of a leading republican. 

The child’s mother was sent for, but, before sho arrived, 
Alfonso had assured himself that there was no damage 
done, ; 

“TI exempt your son from military service,” he said to 
her. And the woman carried the child away, after 
profusely thanking his Majesty. The innkeeper was 
softened in spite of himself. 

“Will your Majesty permit me to offer you some- 
thing ?”? he asked respectfully. 
seis Yes, certainly; a glass of your best wine,” said the 

ing. 

In that particular inn there is no longer a picture of a 
republican. A well-meaning but somewhat gaudy picture 
of Alfonso has taken its placo, and over the door of the 
inn are the words : “ Purveyor to His Majesty the King.” 
—— ef ee 
BEAUTIFUL LOVE! 

“ AFFECTION is a beautiful thing,” said a man, “ but 
it can be overdone: Not long ago I was waiting at a 
corner for my ‘bus when I chanced to overhear these 
parting words of a happy young couple 8 

““*Don’t forget, dear,’ said he, ‘to take a tram at 
Water Lane, dear, and remember that Marie’s number, 
dear, is one hundred, dear, and eighty-four. Good-bye, 
darling !’” 


Tke lot of the underpaid City cleri may be bad, but it’s paradise compared with the existence of a child 


in the slums. 


That’s way the F.A.F. was s‘arted. 
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WREK ENDING * 
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“*T was at a queer lecture the ither 
nicht, laird,” said Sandy as he sat 
down and lit his pipe: “ A body was 
tellin’ us aboot photographin’ the 
bones in your haun’, and he showed us pictures o’ them 
on a screen. It was maist wunnerfu’.” 

“T can weel believe it, Sandy,” replied MoTosh: “ If 
there’s ony consolation I hae in the that I’m gettin’ 
auld, it’s aye because the worrld in the next generation 
wull be muckle too wunnerfu’ for puir bodies like masel’ 
tao leeve in. 

“Up till the noo, ye ken, we hae been able to ca’ our 
souls oor ain, but by-and-by yo’ll hae a man wi’ a photo- 
graph machine at ilka corner of the street, and ane o’ them 
wull stop ye the mornin’, and tell ye that your conscience 
luks too black tae be guid, and that gin ye dinna mend 
your ways the polis wull be giein’ ye a ca’ and pittin’ 
pairsonal questions tae ye: 

Wearin’ a Champagne Corrk, 

“The man that Feng doon the strect the noo wi’ an 
air o’ consequenti oe at the pairfection o’ his claes 
wull hae to stay at hame till efter daurk: The photo- 
graph man wull throw a sairch-licht on him, and will ca’ 
attention to the fact that he has spent a’ his siller on his 
coat and troosers, and isna’ able tae afford a sark (shirt). 

“ And when a man like that gangs into a bank to dae 
business on credit, the firrst thing they'll dae wull be to 
pit him intae a photograph machine and discover that 

e’s wearin’ a champagne corrk instead o’ a watch in his 
weskit-pooch, and that he bas nae mair than two or three 
bawhees in his troosers pooch: Maist o’ us is ane tring tes 
the worrld and anither tae oorsel’s, but gin a’ these 
moder inventions come to pairfection ilk body wull ken 
us as we really are. , 

“* Gin ye hae a wee bit news aboot yersel’.in the paper, 
the maist they can say the noo is that ele guid-lookin’ 
or no’ guid-lookin’, wi’ a few remarks aboot the slope o’ 
your foreheid or the thickness o’ your neck. 

“ But in the next generation, Sandy Macphairson, gin 
ye happen to be an object o’ interest tae the papers, 
there’s naething aboot yersel’ ye'll be able to hide. 

“They'll be tellin’ the worrld that ye don’t. seem to 
hae got mair than ane lung that’s worrth onything, and 
that your liver luks too haird for a temperate man. 

“The newspaper ‘bodies o’ the future ’ull present tae 
their readers a portrait o’ ¢ poet wi’ lang hair and 
a velvet jaicket, sittin’ doon in o maist imposin’ attitude, 
and they'll invite the attention o’ the public to the fact 
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A. Delightful Series by ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY. 


that the puir body hasna ony buttons on his sark, and 
that he is only wearin’ one trooser-gallows dee insteed 
o’ twa: These days ‘ull no’ be tae ma likin’, Sandy, 
and I’m gled I'll no’ be here then.” 

* But I’m thinkin’, laird, it ‘ull be a guid thing to 
enable the doctors to fin’ oot what’s wrang wi’ ye when 
they’re no able tae discover it in ony ither way.’ 

“Nae doot it ‘ull be guid for the doctors,” mpl 
McTosh, with a snort. “ But gin a doctor could see 
onything wrang wi’ me wi’ his machinery, and want to 
cut me open to investigate, I think I wad prefer to keep 
ma trouble to mascl’: A doctor micht see something 
wrang in ma inside and cut me open, and then discover 
that what he saw was naething mair than a birthmark on 


the wrang side o’ my skin, that was daein’ nae hairm tae | - 


onybody. 

‘I mind o’ a case a while sin’ whaur a doctor tellt a 
man that he would hae to be operated on for appendicitis, 
and the man replied that he wasna gaun to hae sic an 
operation ony mair as it had been removed twice 


“ But sic an invention wad be useful gin ye suspected 
@ man o’ etealin’ your property and pittin’ it in his ain 
pooches. Ye wad lairn the truth wi'oot offending 


onybody.” 
‘Maybe aye, an’ maybe hooch ayo,” replied McTosh: 
“Gin ye took a photograph o’ a frien’ at your dinner 


table and fin’ that he had got twa o’ apa spunes in his 
coat-tail : But sic a man wad be ower gleg (sharp) 
tae gang near the licht. 


Wad Mak’ a Lot o’ Enemies. 

“T’m thinkin’ that gin ye stood up at a dinner o’ big 
financiers and sic folk, and tellt them that a licht was 
aboot to be flung ower the room, showin’ what ilk man 
had in his po ep song mer Ma heen pal eth 

man here and there tryin’ to pit a gowd spune or a 
silver fork back on the table withoot bein’ noticed by his 
frien’s. But ye wad mak’ a lot o’ enemies that way, 
a Se aap 
_ “ When I think o’ a’ the marvels o’ the last few years, 
I canna imageene what the worrld ’ull be like in fifty 
years frae the noo. There ‘ull be macheenery invented 
to enable bodies to read your thochts, and tae fin’ oot 
whether your socks are darned regularly or no; 

“‘Gin ye hae a curious neebour, he can tell what. ye’re 
Racing for dinner, and whether it’s something new or 
caul’ kale het again: Gin he wants the wee len’ o’ a 
hauf-croon till the morn, and ye tell him ye’re richt oot 
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o’ siller for the moment, he ‘ull reply that he can see twa 
gowd sovereigns and some saxpences i’ your richt haun’ 
pooch, and that ye ocht tae hae mair respect for the truth.” 

‘* Maybe the next generation ‘ull be ane whaur a’ the 
bodies we lairned to be truthful, laird, sin’ it ’ull bo sae 
outy tae fin’ them oot when they’re leein’,” ventured 

andy: 

s rd hae ma doota o’ that, Sandy Macphairson,”’ said 
the laird: ‘‘ Men hae been leein’ tae ane anither for sae 
mony years noo that they’re no likely tae gie ower the 
habit in a hurry: Ye may invent machines that ’ull talk 
and machines that ’ull luk through stone walls, but ye 
canna invent on: se tae mak’ men speak the truth if 
they're no in the mood for it. 

"Gin a body. invented a machine that wad hae tl 
effect o’ m ’ us a’ leeve in gless-hooses, some ither 
body wad vurra sune invent a currtain that couldna be 
penetrated by ony kind o’ licht: We canna afford to 
appear before our neebours as we really are, especially as 
we re maistly feart tae admit the truth even to oorsel’s.”” 


COC 


CRYING DOWN CREDIT IS DEAD. 

Yer another old military custom has been consigned 
to the limbo of the things that have been. 

The Army Council has decreed that from henceforth 
there shall be no “crying down the credit’? when a 
regiment changes quarters. 

his means that on the arrival of s corps in a station, 
the townsfolk will no longer be told officially, to the 
accompaniment of drum fife, that “ Tommy ” is not 
to bo “ trusted.” 

‘ Well, it is well! The custom dates from the days when 
the private soldier—to say nothing of the “ non-com.”— 
was not nearly so well off as he is now. Even so late as 
seeoty years back he was lucky if he drew a clear sixpence 
@ day. 

Frequently, owing to “ stoppages” that were more or 
less le —or illegal—he had to be content, for long 
intervals together, with a modest penny a day, which is 
the minimum that must be doled out to him, in accordance 
with the King’s Regulations, no matter how deeply he 
may be in debt. 

psy was then nominally one shilling a day, but out 
of this, fourpence a day was stopped for messing, and the 
other curtailments were well-nigh innumerable. 
“ Barrack damages” always constituted a big item. 
Then there were deductions for hair-cu , library, 
alterations to clothing, repairing of boota, “‘ walking out” 
gloves and sticks, underclothing, and so on without end. 

Under these circumstances the ceremony of crying 
down his credit was no empty form. But to-day tho 

rivate soldier is at least as well to do as most clerks, and 
e better off than the average unskilled labourer, while 
the non-commissioned officers are many of them in receipt 
of incomes from all sources that average out at £2 to f 
a week and upwards, : 


NOW 
AWARDED. 


We Want You to Win the New Contest Below. 


RESULT OF COUPLINGS No. 7. 


Bs sure to enter the new Couplings contest announced 
below. It will pay youtodoso. This week the sender of 
the Coupling selected as the best in Contest No. 7 receives 
£15 11s. 6d., and cash prizes are awarded to thirty-one 
other competitors. ae 

Our next big prize may be yours, if you will only do 
a now. It is the competition you can do. Send 
us the clever eight-word sentences you construct, and you 
may be —— big winner. iveiad ies : 

Remem! every entry rece judged impartially, 
and awards are made for merit only. a 

The Coupling selected as the best in Competition No. 7, 
together with the name and address of the sender, is as 


follows: . 
He took her hand to strike the match. 


Tom M'Lintock, 17 Dunmore _ Street, 
Glasgow. 

Here are some other good Couplings sent in: 

Couplings contest: Two gentlemen love one young lady. 

An actor dared to play in “emall pieces.” ; 

Fhe “ gate” at Lord's ts well worth taking, 

The ear is often a very “ curious” feature. 

For the list of winners of other ; 
BP ecg prizes, see page iii. of the 


alten: ALL ABOUT COUPLINGS. 


differant , from the white of this issue. 
eranpl that will show how eary iti to make Conpiings 

First of at through this of PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY, an You may select 
ae you like. fey take the words, 
“Theunhappy”(p 83, col. 2, line J" Write them down, 
and then tarn to another page and select two more consecutive 
words. This time might choose the words, “old 
por (p. (27 ot wre 17). Having made note of these, you 
might,’ a the same way, select from other the 
words, “'mearly fell” (p. $5, col. 8, line 96), snd “‘in 


’ 


This will interest YOU. “Furthest 


margarine” (p. 28, ool. 9, line 9). You will now find that 
you have co! the following sentence: 
The unhappy old man nearly fell in margarine. 
When you have completed your sentenca, write it out on the 
entry form and send it on to usin accordance with the conditions 
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IN STRANGE SHOES. 


By ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW. 


THE OPENING CHAPTERS. 


oung man 
rmer 


"T pon’r think I’m hurt a bit—really.” The 
who is knocked down be taxi-cab outside Hyde Park 
sits up, and with the aid of a policeman rises to his feet. 

The occupant of the taxi, Clive Mayhew, a famous surgeon, 


recognises him as Mr. Geo Hilton, the at African 
explorer, lately returncd to England after being away for 
three years, 


The surgeon expresses his sorrow for the accident, and 
explains that he must hurry to a case, Sir Arthur Gervaise, 
who has met with a serious injury. . 

Gcorge’s abstracted manner strikes the surgeon as peculiar, 
and he realises that prior to Hilton’s going away a rumour 
was current that George loved Lady Sara Brendon, now Sir 
Arthur’s wife. 

Meanwhile, George can remember nothing. He goes 
through his pockets and finds a letter signed : “‘ Your unhappy 
father, Gilbert Annesley.” He seems to have made a terrible 
blunder, as the letter tells him to leave the country until ho 
has regained his lost character. 

He wanders through Hyde Park, eventually taking a seat 
in Rotten Row. Here he is reco by several people. 
Firstly by P Marston, a beautiful girl of about twenty, 
cover pated! Ue et aunt, Lady Westmere, and then by Sir 
James Duncan, Hilton’s close friend. aN 

Duncan proposes 4 lunch together, to be followed by a visit 
to Hurlingham ; Peggy Marston and her aunt to join the party. 

The lunch passes off most successfully. George adapts 
himself to the réle of Hilton admirably, and later on he 
receives a most hospitable welcome from the two ladies. __ 

Peggy’s company is charming. George falls helplessly in 
love with her, and in the course of the same evening he learns 
from her that Hilton saved her father’s life, and also that her 
aunt wishes her to marry Lord Bardley. 

George has taken an instinctive dislike to Lord Bardley, 

ined from Duncan’s remarks concerning him, and he makes 

promise never to marry him. 

e same party travel back to town together, and Durcan 
conducts George to Hilton’s chambers, where he is received 
by the man-servant, Cummins, without the least sign of 
suspicion. 

Sir James does not stay long, and when he is gone George 
examines the B ie poi and letters scattered around. One 
letter in particular catches his eye. It is addressed : ‘‘ To be 
opened and read immediately.” It is written by the real 

eorge Hilton. For no apparent reason he has gone away to 
commit suicide. 

This terrible discovery makes it unnecessary for George to 
leave the house that night; he has only to destroy the letter. 

The following day George is introduced to Lord gaan 
He learns from him the news of Sir Arthur Gervaise’s death, 
and this is followed by a letter from Lady Sara asking him 
to cal) on her without delay. 

He goes, but his attitude is so indifferent that Lady Sara 
fails to understand it. 

“Can you pretend to forget ?”” she pants. “ We killed him!” 

It appears that on Sir ur surprising them in an inter- 
view, at which he learns of their secret love, he is struck by 
& poisoned knife, so Lady Sara says, by George. Sir Arthur 
takes the responsibility on himself, and dies without revealin; 
the truth, thcugh he writes to his friend Lord Bardley a: 
tells him it is his intention to commit suicide. 

George is horrified ; he returns to his chambers, and asks 
himself the unanswerable question: What is he todo? He 


cannot marry P under the guise of the real George Hilton. 
The following day he attends Bir Arthur's funeral. 
On leaving Sara’s house, after the ceremony, he 
hears a quick ste Behind him, and turning, finds himself face 


to face with Lord Bardley. 

Lord Bardley asks him what right he has to interforo 
between himself and Peggy; and on receiving no satisfaction 
Icaves him, threatening an early revenge. 

George continues his way home, and on his arrival there he 
tealises that his position is worse than ever. He decides to 
throw over the whole adventure, and leave things just as 
Hilton left them. 

To do this he has to make a copy of Hilton’s farewell letter, 
and is doing so in the early hours of the morning, when he is 
roused by the intrusion | a burglar, who savagely attacks 
and nearly kills him. 

The next scene is a sultry afternoon in September. Peggy 
and her cousin and companion from childhood, Bob Fauntleroy, 
are making their way up the Thames to one of the many 
island retreats. 

Bob is in trouble. His father wants him to marry a girl he 
does not care for, whereas he loves s Rose Morrison, daughter 
of Charles Morrison, a moneylender and a scoundrel. 

Peggy Lady Westmere is in the toils of Morrison ; 
she owes him a huge sum, and this debt has caused her desire 


this, Poggy night at 
when she first thought that Hilton cared for her, 


is 

burglar, and tells him 

but also how she is pining for 
George is deeply toasted. 

over two thousand 

Morrison’s flat, and 

Waiting-room. 


not only of Peggy’s terrible position, 
is love. 

With Bob as an escort, and 
unds in his pocket, he cal's at 
shown by that gentleman into the 


Tennie Players ! 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN (continued). 
To Clear the Debt. 
DRA PI PPP IPI PAIAAA ARI Inn nnn rrr 


GEorGE procecded to explain his business. ‘‘ You havo 
I believe, in your possession, Mr. Morr’son,” he said, 
“certain bills accepted by Lady Westmere, which fall due, 
unless I am mistaken, next week. If you are ready to doa 
deal with me I should like to purchase those bills.” 

Morrison inclined his hi towards his left shoulder and 
lecred meaningly. ‘I don’t think you’ve got hold of the 
right end of the stick, my dear sir,” he remarked. ‘I dis- 
counted the bills for Lady Westmere, certainly, but she is not 
the acceptor of them.” 

“‘ Indeed 2? Who then ?’” asked George in gy tion 

The money-lender leered moro suggestively than before. 
“* Since you want to buy the papers,” he said, ‘‘ I expect you 
know all about it. 'y Westmere is only the drawer of the 
bills. But I can quite understand that she docsn’t want them 
presented for payment.” He chuckled in obvious enjoyment 
of holding the whip-hand. 


“ Would ees mind making yourself clear?’’ Gcorge was 


puzzled at the attitude taken up by the man. 
“‘ Mean to tell me you're not in the know?” Morrison 
wagged his heavy head. ‘‘ Well, I’m blessed! Yet I suppose 


you've come from her ladyship ?—and I’ve told her straight 
that I’ve spotted the game—told her so only this afternoon. 
She me, almost on her knees, not to give her away, 
and I won’t, on conditions. She said I should have the money 
to take up the bills in a day or two, and I suppose that’s what 
you’ve come about. But I want my commission, you under- 
stand ’—he slapped his pocket—"“ and it’s got to be s 
commission worth having.’ 

Ho grinned, and then stalked across the room to his office. 
Presently he returned, a couple of stamped papers in his hand. 
He held these up so that Gcorge could inspect them. ‘ Here 
are the bills,” he said. ‘* D’you notice who’s ted them ? 
Who wouldn’t discount a bill with such a name to it?” 

Georg saw, and at last he understood. The two bills had 
-- appearance—been accepted by Lord Bardley. 


But the signature was a forgery. knew this now as 
well as Morrison appeared to know it. ly Westmere had 
forged the name of Lord Bardley, and she was, of course, in 


fear, since she had eo far been unable to take up the bills, lest 
they oa be presented for payment and her fraud dis- 
covered. 

And it was to Lord Bardley himself that she had been 
looking for assistance. To him she had confessed her financial 
troubles—without naming her creditor—and Lord Bardley 
had consented to give her the money to meet the bills as soon 
as Peggy consented to be his wife. 

How the unhappy Lady Westmere must have chafed at the 
delay which Peggy had brought about by her determination 
to wait till the very last day—in the vain hope that Lord 
Bardley’s assistance might not, after all, be required! And 
in the meanwhile Morrison had discovered—how, only he 
himself could tcll—that the signatures upon the bills were 
forgeries. He had summoned Lady Westmere to London 
that many coy and had, no doubt, bullied her till the unhappy 
woman literally prayed for mercy. Of course, he 
blackmailed her—demanding heavy payment over and abovo 
the sum actually due to restrain him from presenting the bills 
to the man whose name had been forged upon them. 

George understood it all in s flash. It was not merely a 
matter of buying up a couple of bills at their face value—it 
was @ caso of dealing with a blackmailer—and ® sharp one 


at that. 

Morrison was rding him through his little shifty eyes. 
**Woll,” he said, “rom want those bills, and I’m ready to a5 a 
deal if you’re reasonable. What do you offer me for em?” 

George had brought with him some five hundred pounds 
above the exact amount of the bills. He realised at once 
that haggling would be of no avail. He named his price. 
“* Money down,” he added impressively. 

“Five hundred?” Morrison shru his fat shoulders. 
** Not if I know it. You must raise a bit, my dear sir, or I 
can’t see the hand. Why, the bills must be worth thousands 
toherladyship. She don’t want to be shown up, I suppose ? ” 

George stood hesitating as to his next move, when an 
interruption occurred. e door was cautiously opened and 
a rough-looking man peered in ; seeing Morrison, he introduced 
the whole of a naky, ill-clad body into the room. 

“ What is it, Jonas?” Morrison spoke irritably, although 
there was a note of apprehension in his tone. 

“ A word with you, guv’nor—for your private ear.” The 
man whom Morrison had addressed as Jonas shuffled across 
the room to the door of the office, where he was joined by the 
bookmaker. 

‘“* Excuse me,” said the latter, over his shoulder to George. 
“I won’t detain you more’n a few minutes.” With which, 
followed by the obsequious Jonas, who had the appearance of a 
clerk, he retired into the inner office. 

Presently—after ten minutes or so—he returned alone. 
His flabby cheeks were a trifle more sallow, his loose lips had 
an ugly ourl. He took up his position, as before, upon the 
hearth. 

You say you've 


“Very well.” Morrison was holding the two bills folded 
between his fingers. “I’m chuckin’ ’em away,” he continued, 
with a muttered oath, “ literally chuckin’’em away. They’d 
have been worth a little fortune tome. An’ I don’t know what 


you want to do with ’em yourself—I don’t know your fame 
nor nothin’ about you. All the same, if you’ve got the cash 
handy you shall have the bills. You see, Pre got to clear out 
—for the benefit of my health. That’s the strength of it.” 

And so, all unexpectedly, the deal was concluded. The 
notes were handed over, and George received the two 
incriminating bills, which he thrust away into the dopths of 
his pocket. 

Morrison stretched out a fleshy hand, which George took 
—not without a moment's hesitation. ‘I’ve got to strip,” 
said the bookmaker, ‘* but you needn’t say anything about it 
in the next room when you go for your friend. Things go on 
pe the same if I’m there or not. ity partner, Sam Loveland, 

in the chair.” 

As he spoke he conducted George to the door and pointed 
to a heavy red curtain, from behind which the sound of voices 
could be heard. ‘Go right in,” he said, ‘and thank 
bie stare you caught mo when I was in want of a bit of the 


That was the last which George saw of Mr. Christopher 
Morrison. His ono desire now was to find Bob and bess 
& retreat. 

Unfortunately, however, Bob had been tempted to take a 
hand at faro, He was scated at a long table, covered with 
& stained and greasy green cloth, in the company of a dozen 
men; ugly customers ap thought them, though two or 
three had the appearance of being gentlemen. ere was @ 
good deal of moncy scattered about, gold and silver, and four 
matches, laid out in a row, took the place of the cards upon 
which stakes were made. 

The room was untidy and sparsely furnished, the atmosphere 
heavy with tobacco smoke and the reek of spirits. George 
had a queer sensation that the general aspect a the scene was 
not new to him; also he understood the me and the 
significance of the four matches. He strolled up to Bob’s 
side and leant over his shoulder. 

“Come along Bob,” he whispered. “I’ve got what I 
want. Let’s clear out.” 

But Bob was excited, flushed with play. “ You'll wait 
for another deal?” he pleaded. ‘I’ve dropped a bit and 
want to get it back.” 

George had to yield, for he noticed the dealer, a heavy- 

jowled, black-bearded man,,scowling at him. Bob threw up 
money and a fresh deal was started. 

Before it was half-way through George knew that the 
pley was not fair. The dealcor—no doubt Sam Loveland 

imself—was Mckee George knew the trick—somewhcre 
and some time he seen it practised before. 

He stood itas long as he could. He would have held hia 
tongue had it not been Bob who was victimised. He knew 
the folly of what he did, but he was unable to restrain himself, 

He reached over the table and ipped the dealer’s hand. 

, " Pte cheating,” he cri “The whole thing’s @ 
raud |’ 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN. 


“You are George Annesley !” 


A MOMENT of tense silence—the silence of surprise and 


consiernstns—followad George’s action; then the storm 
urs 

Too late George regretted what he had done. Wha 
after all, did it matter to him that the man wag cheatin 
Bob had promised to come away at the end of tho deals 
he could not have lost much more money. 

He was not staking high—only in silver; it was another 
young fool, a dissipated-looking boy, with yellow hair and 
pimply cheeks, against whom the manceuvres had been 
directed—who was evidently the ‘‘mug” of the evening. 
Yet George had been impelled to speak; something had 
forced the words from him. 

Pandemonium seemed to have broken loose. Hands were 
stretched out to snatch the money from the table; chairs 
ae thrust back and upset; oaths and imprecationg rent 

e air. 

‘*Put him through it, boys.” Sam Loveland, on the 
opposite side of the table to George, had swept up the 
cards and thrust them into his pocket. He was grinning 
with anger, his black beard bristling. 

It was pretty evident that with the exception of George 
and Bob, the low-haired youth, and another man, w 
wore a white flower in his button-bole, and who had been 
quietly seated at the far end of the table, the reat of the 
crowd were practically associates. They were the “ boys” 
to a Sam Loveland appealed, a dangerous lot to have 
to face. 

Yet they had to be faced—there was nothing else for it. 
Bob had sprang up and stood side by side with George. 
He had gone very pale; there was a spot of blood on ia 
lip where he bitten it in the first excitement of the 
moment, 

“It’s my fault,” he muttered, “fool that Iam! I had 
my suspicions of Sam, but I would go on playing.” 

The yellow-haired boy had kept his seat at the table, 
He leant back on his chair, clapping his handg foolishly. 
He was half drunk. ‘‘Go it,” he cried. ‘I didn’t think 
be come out to see a scrap. This is better than faro any 


t all took place in a few instants of time. Sam Love 
land was making his way round the table, ag the ieved 
party, to commence the assault. He knew that he had 
a powerful backing up, and need fear for nothing, besides 


Every time you win a match put by a small contribution for the F.A.F., and good luck 
will attend you throughout the season. 
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which he was a muscular man, as firm of flesh as his part- 
ner, Morrison, was reg a . 

Bob and George had been joined b; the quiet man. 
“I’m with you,” he said placidly, and with 7 
of a Yankee twang. ‘I guess you were correct in w 
you said; I’ve suspicioned it before. Anyway, I don’t see 
a roomful set upon two men without chipping 10. No, sir, 
not me.” 

Someone threw a tumbler at George across the table. 
It missed its aim, but its contents were sprinkled over 
Sam Loveland, who by now was standing in front of his 
adversary, his big fists clenched. He turned with an oath 
on his im George or Bob might have struck him at that 
moment had either of them wished to take the enemy at a 
disadvantage. 

“You say I cheated?’* His words were interspersed 
with foul imprecations. ‘ You've got to psy for that, you 
infernal apy. You don’t get off this job cheap.” 

He ai a blow at hg os We who warderl it successfully. 
The rest of the players gathered ominously together, 
forcing the three men opposed to them against the wall. 
Bob was big and etalwart, and his presence by George's 
side seemed to disconcert Loveland more than a little. 

“¢ Why don't you clear out?’ ho hissed. ‘I don’t want 
you to be hurt. That won't do no one any good. That's 
Tight,” he cried, as someone laid a hand on Bob's arm, 
a him off, Mike. Then we can get to business.” 

It was palpable to George that had it not been for Bob 
the attack might have been more precipitate. There was 
obviously a desire to gee hie out of the way. He was 
being pushed and hustled, evidently with the desire to 

him from his friend, 
ut Bob's anger was aroused. He etruck out, a well- 
i blow which sent one of the enemy sprawling on 
oor. 

The half-intoxicated lad at the table stamped his feet 
and clapped his hands louder than ever. “ Bravo! 
bravo!” is gurgled. ‘‘ My money’s on the winner.” 

“Shut up, you fool!’ Someone by his side treated 
hiew to a menacing glance, under which he relapsed into 
silence, 

Blows were being freely exchanged. Chaos reigned in 


the room. George, weakened by his late illngss, was losi 
ground. ae would have gone badly with him had i 
not been for 


American, who, his coat quickly thrown 
off, was proving himself a man of no mean strength. In 
fact, he seemed to be rather enjoying himeelf. had 
been detached from his friends, and his attention was fully 
occupied with the endeavour to force his way back to ther 


side. 

Sam Loveland had picked up a heavy water-bottle from 
the table—a dangerous weapon. Armed with this, he was 
returning to the attack. And then an interruption 


oc 5 

“What is the meaning of this disturbance? Sam, put 
down that bottle.” 

A girl; quite a small person, had entered the room, and, 
after standing a minute in i 


Sam was cheatin’. He’s got to be put through it. Credit 
of the firm, you know.” 

Rosa paid no heed to them. She pushed them aside and 
quickly gained the centre of the disturbance. George, who 
had been protected by a vigorous effort on. the part of the 
American from the first blow aimed at him with the bottle; 
was conscious of the girl’s eyes fixed upon him. In some 
strange way he felt that she must have been etaring at 
him ever since she entered the room. Standing as he was 
with hig back to the wall, it was not unlikely that his 
face should have been the firet to attract her attention. 

It was strange that he should have such an impression 
at such a time. No doubt it all originated from a quick 
glance of recognition which she seemed to throw him as 
she turned, with splendid spirit, to champion his cause. 

But how should she know him, this girl who was the 
daughter of such a man as Christopher Morrison? And 
how came it that a vague instinct should tell him that 
somewhere—at some time in his life—her face had not been 
strange to him? Thoughts passed through his bewildered 
brain with lightning speed. 

Fearlessly she seized Sam Loveland’s lifted arm. 
Mouthing an oath, the man gripped her with his free hand 
and threatened to thrust her roughly aside. 

“Out of the way, Rosa,” he cried hoarsely, “ unless you 
want to be hurt. is isn’t woman's work.” 

But she struggled free. 

“‘You fool!” cried the girl. She spoke as though from 
sudden impulse. ‘‘ Don’t you understand that all this 
must stop at once? It’s the police!” She raised her 
voice and repeated the last words, ‘‘the police! ” 

Whether there was any foundation or not for the excla- 
mation, Rosa Morrison had certainly chosen the surest 
way of putting an end to the disturbance. 

“What?” Sam Loveland put down the bottle upon 
the table. “Is it straight, Rosa?’ he asked. 

“Of course it is,’ she replied contemptuously, “I 
burried back to give ge warning.” 

Sam did not wait to hear the last warning. He lifted 
his voice at once. “D’you hear, boys? We're to be 
raided. You'd better get out of it as quick as you can.” 

There was no more fighting now. The word “ police” 
had been a potent one to conjure with. The men collected 
together in a little group, whispering among themselves; 
Bob was able to rejoin his friends. He had a cut lip, 
from which the blood was oozing, otherwise he wag little 
the worse for the scrimmage. same could be said of 
George and the American; the latter had come off worst 
because he had provoked a direct attack upon himself. 
But he was still quite cheerful, and regarded his bruises 
with callous eye. 

“T’ve been in many a tighter corner than that,” he 
remarked disdainfully. ‘Out West we don’t settle these 
matters with our fists—we shoot.” With a smile upon 
his lips he produced a revolver from his pocket. ‘‘ I don’t 
think they'd have liked that if I'd been pushed to using 


aM he remarked. ‘“ But I’m glad I didn’t take the barker 
out.” 


Rosa Morrison was speaking to Sam in an imperative 
undertone. She had taken, as if by ri ht, c 
situation. “Get them out,” she said, “and as quick as 
you can. The police won't be here yet awhile; I only said 
that to put an end to the row. But they’re coming 
the same, though it’s not to raid the club.” She lowered 
her voice still more. ‘‘ They're after Chris.” : 

Sam muttered an oath. ‘“ What—what, you don’t say 
it’s over the Belmont affair?” he asked hoarsely. ‘‘ Has 
that got out?” 

“Yes,” she nodded. Gecrge, although he could not 
hear what was being said, was taking stock af the girl, 
wondering if it were true that he had ever met her 
before, or if it had been some queer delusion of his brain 
in the excitement of her sudden appearance. 

She was-quite small, but possessed a remarkably neat 
figure. It was difficult to judge her age. The face was 
a little tired, a little sad, and palpably made up. She had 
big, dark eyes, and a mass of brown, glossy hair, dressed 
scrupulously according to fashion. She was richly gowned, 
and she still wore an opera cloak over her ghoulders. Her 
hands and arms, very neat and tiny, were gloved. After 
that one quick glance at George she had paid no further 
heed to him, nor had she spoken to Bob, though the 
latter had ap her when the mélée was over. 
had just given him a short nod and a smile, and had then 
turned her attention to Sam Loveland. 

““T’ve been with Chris,” she continued. She did not 
speak of Morrison as her father. “He's had the tip 
from Jonas. He's raised gome cash and has taken himself 
off. I know where to find him. In the meanwhile—well, 
you're all right and can keep the show going; but the 
police will be here looking for Chris, and s0 it’s just as 
well to get the ae cleared. See?’ 

Sam nodded. He was a man of few words. He busied 
himself at once—taking no further notice of George—about 
sctting the room in order. - He had the assistance of Hans, 
the German, who had opened the door of the flat to George 
and Bob. The rest of the company gradually dwindled 
away. 

There was ie ped ‘another exit from the flat by 
which those who been alarmed at Rosa’s first announce- 
ment had made their escape. The rest, learning that the 
danger was not imminent, took their departure in the 
ordinary way. 

There was some difficulty with the fair-haired boy, who 
refused to budge from the table, and loudly clamoured 
that the game should be resumed. At Jast he was taken 
charge of by the American, who appeared to be a sort of 
general utility man, and who expressed his willingness to 
see the boy home, wherever that home might be. 

After a certain amount of persuasion the half-intoxi- 
cated lad was induced to accompany hig new friend, and 
the pair departed together—George having cordially shaken 
hands with the American and expressed his thanks for the 
services which the latter had rendered him—as if they had 
known each other all their lives. 

Bob lingered. Apparently he wanted to speak to Rosa. 
There was no longer any danger of a renewal of the 
quarrel between Sam Loveland and George. The former 
had much too much to think of, and apparently he had 
kenga all about the suggested card-sharping. © 

rge and Bob were standing in the doorway by the 
curtain. Presently Rosa came to them, a smile upon her 
lips, quite self-composed. She had a rather sharp way of 
talking, but it was not unattractive in a person tiny as 
herself, especially since she was possessed of real courage 
as well, as she had shown when, without the smallest 
hesitation, she had thrown herself into the breach, and 
had reduced a number of fighting, wrangling men to 
silence and subjection, 

“T'm afraid I can’t have much of a chat with you to- 
night, Bob,” she said to the boy, and George, watchin 
her, thought that her dark eyes were very tender an 
wistful as she lifted them. ‘ There’s been a bit of an 
upset all round. I’m sorry it should have happened. But 
things might have been worse. Poor boy,’ she added, 
menting her hand on his arm; ‘‘ you've got a bad cut on 

our lip. 
ae Oh, that’s nothing,” gaid Bob Lpowearseracearr “ But, 
I say, Rosa, you were a brick—a perfect brick. It was 
fine to see you taking’ the stage as you did, and orderin 
everybody about just as if you were six foot two costes 
of five foot nothing. I tell you, I admired you for it, 
little girl.” 

“T’m afraid it was my fault that the row began,” put 
in George. ‘‘I couldn’t control my tongue. I'm sorry, 
Mise Morrison.” 

The girl flushed a little under her rouge. “Even su 
posing you were right,” she said, ‘it was obviously 

ngerous to speak, Sam's a rough customer, and he had 
his pals about him. You might have fared badly, all of 

ou.” She turned to Bob. ‘It isn’t as if you didn’t 

now what we are,” she added, ‘and you could see for 

ourself that there was a mug they were playing up to.” 
Bhe evidently referred to the fair-haired boy. “ Anyway, 
the incident’s closed, and so you'd better run and fetch a 
taxi, Bob. You're both of you a bit shaken.” 

He hesitated a moment, and then obeyed her. Geo 
could understand that a boy of Bob’s temperament otic 
be wax in the hands of this commanding little person. 

The moment Bob had gone, Rosa turned to George, 
stretching out both her hands. They were alone in t 

ig room now. Sam and Hans had departed together 
some minutes before. 

George, wondering, took the girl's hands in his, took 
them without a word, for what could he say? 

“T knew you at once,” she murmured, “the moment 
I came into the room. You are George Annesley! ’’ 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN. 
Rosa Tells Her Story. l 
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So Reorgs had not been deceiving himself. The im- 
pression which had flashed 90 suddenly across his brain 
on seeing the girl was a true one. She had played a 


part in his past life; she knew him by his real name. 
‘ Yen Geor, onan oe i 

“ You are ‘ge yy,” the girl. “ And 
to think that you, of all people in the world, should have 
og only man who knows!" Her 
> , ‘er ack eyes were fixed upon 
se me Pete hee ans 

course, it was. Tee rge. ad not the 
faintest understanding of what ghe meant. What did he, 
alone of all the world, know about this girl? 

Once again he found himself confronted with the same 
sort of ifficulty that he had been forced to meet at his 
first interview with Lady Sara. He must assume the 
knowledge that he did not possess—if he chose to play up 
“or Let a eekt deny tls dentit; 

course, he might deny identity ag George Annes 
ley, boldly proclaim himeelf to the , who knew him, 
as George Hilton—tell her that she was making a mistake. 
It, was on the tip of his tongue to do so, but some impulse 
within him bade him refrain. 

If he had had time to analyse fhe feeling he would 
have known that it was on Bob’s account he was silent. 
George Annesley knew some cecret in Rosa's life. He 
was ‘the only man who knew.”’ Well, it was his busi- 
ness, as Gec Annesley, to find out what that secret 
was. It a a be of service to Bob in his unfortunate 
entanglement. 

Rosa’s noxt words confirmed him in his suspicions. She 
had purposely sent Bob away in order that she might 
apeek to George alone. ‘‘ You haven't told him yet?" 
she asked. “ But I suppose you came here with him to 

ight in order ta tell me that I must cry off.” 

+ was an intervention of Fate. But he must go warily. 
The elightest mistake on his part might put her on her 
ae She was no fool—this tiny, dainty creature, with 

sh tongue and the keen black eyes. There was 
much in her to admire—but she was no mate for Bob. 

Yet he was sorry for the girl. She had shown herself 
possessed of so much real pluck. And he understood 
now why there had been such a sadly pathetic look in 
her eyes when ehe sent..Bob in search of a taxicab. 

“T "don’t want to hurt you, Miss Morrison, upon my 
word I don’t.” 

“Miss Morrison,” ehe interrupted, with a queer little 
laugh, and accenting the name. ‘‘ Why should you call 
me Miss Morrison when we are alone? I was always 
Rosa to you, wasn’t I? Rosa Carden before I married 
—and then——” 

“Before you married!"’ George gave a gasp of sur- 
prise, which he managed to convert into a cough before 
the girl had time to notice it. 

“Yes; it’s years ago, of course, and I suppose you 
haven't forgiven me. But it’s cruel of you to have 
hounded me down, for I never wished you anything but 
well, George. I’ve always felt that I owed you a debt— 
a debt that I wanted to repay.” 

“You've done your best this evening, Rosa,” said 
George. He felt himself on safe ground in making that 
remark. It was clear to him that what he had to do was 
to say as little as he possibly could and to allow her to 
do the talking. ; 

“Tf it hadn't been for you,” he resumed, “coming in 
when you did, why, Heaven alone knows what might not 
here happened. expect I should have had a pretty 


“Sam Loveland’s a brute,” said the girl with energy, 
“and of course you were ae right about his cheating. 
Only Bob knows quite well that that sort of thing ae 
on—when there’s a mug to pluck. Heaven knows I’ve 
warned him, and he should have warned you. But I had 
a shock when I recognised you, George. You can guess 
what I felt.” 

“It was B hel as much a surprise to me,” hazarded 
George. ‘‘ You see,” he added with some confidence, “I 
came to see Mr. Morrison on a private matter wholly 
unconnected with you. I had no idea of finding you here. 
It isn’t a case of hunting you down; our meeting is quite 
an accidental one.” . 

“Then you didn’t know that I was passing mysclf off 
as Chris Morrison’s daughter?” she asked. She nervously 
lifted the curtain as she spoke, and looked out, but there 
was no sign of Bob returning. ‘‘I didn’t think it was 
like you, George, to want to hurt me. But of course, now 
that you have found me out it’s all at an end—between 
Bob and myself, I mean. It’s best that it should be. 
after all. . 

“But, oh! ’—she dropped on to a chair, and for a 
moment buried her face in her hands—“ you don't know 
how much it meant to e prospect of getting away 
from all this.” She swept her arm round with a broad 
gesture that took in the dingy room—and a t deal 
more besides—her whole life. ‘And he might have 

rown to care for me,” she added pathetically. ‘‘I'd 
ave tried to make him. I’m not a bad sort at heart.” 

“Tell me about it, Rosa,” said George gently. He was 
standing by her side. He knew that any moment Bob 
might return; there was very little time to spare. 

“What's the good?’’ She looked up at him with some 
defiance. “ We don’t want to go over the whole hateful 
sto ain. You know I’m a married woman, though 
my husband—God help him !—will never be in a position 
to trouble me again. Oh! I thought I was safe she 
spread out her hands despairingly. ‘‘ Not a soul knew— 
not even Chris. And you, George, I thought you were 
dead. And then—just when everything seemed to 
going well for me—you come back, and there's an and 
of it all. How Fate jests with us, doesn’t it?” 

So this was Rosa’s secret—a secret which she had 
blurted out, believing that she spoke to the one man in 
the world who could betray her. And he had lost all 
knowledge of it—forgotten! Fate had jested with them 
indeed, far more bitterly than Rosa imagined. 

(Another long instalment next week.) 
en eee 

Mrs. Prurvs: “ John, I want you to take Fido for a 
walk on the | peg 

John: “If you please, mum, Fido won't follow me.” 

Mrs. Plutus: ‘ Well, then, you must follow Fido.” 


Thies will interest YOU. “Furthest South *'—Lieutenant Shackleton’s wonderful narrative of bis heroic dash for the 
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With a Chapter about another 
Boy, and a very useful Moral. 


A soy of five was running about a lawn. He was the 
son of # duke or an earl or a baron, or something of that 
sort; and, unlike his father, the duke, earl, or baron, as 
the case might be, who was suffering from a bad attack of 
Budget on the brain, he was excessively happy. 

He had had a breakfast, and the sun was shining 
brightly and the lawn was a lovely one, like velvet to the 
eye ou feet, and it went sloping away to a mene little 
river. What more could heart of small boy desiro ? 
And if this small boy’s heart did desire wr beet more, he 
could have it for the asking. That is the beauty of being 
the son of a duke or people of that sort. 

All about the great lawn ran the boy. He chased the 
butterflies, and ran after the wagtails, and threw the 
croquet-balls into the geranium-beds, and cut off the 
heads of the tall daisies, and tried his best to swing the 
gir A cat by his tail. Then he thought he would go for 


8 ride. 
So he told his nurse, who sat in the shade of a tree, to 
order his y. And the nurse told the under-nurse to 
on order, and the under-nurse mentioned the 
matter to the butler, and the butler told the footman, and 
the footman spoke to the under-footman, and the under- 
footman rang up the stables on the telephone and 
on the message to the coachman, who told the under- 
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coachman, who told the head-groom, who told the second- 
m, who ordered the stable-boy to saddle up the 
hetland pony. 

And in ten minutes the Shetland pony was at the front 
door. Then the little boy thought it rather a bore to go 
for a ride, and sent the pony back to the stables. And he 
went on chasing the butterflies on the lawn. 

Up and down the lawn walked his father, reading his 
newspaper. And it chanced that he was in a very good 
temper, for he was reading in the paper about a great 
race that had been won by one of his racehorses, starting 
at 25 to 1; and he was trying to calculate just how much 
money he had made. 

He was in such a very good temper that he forgot all 
about the Budget. hen his small son challenged 
him to run a race, “ Right you are,” said he, “ and I'll 
give a sovereign to the winner.” 

The little boy won the race, and ‘his rich father, who 
had given up halfway, tossed him a sovereign and went 
on reading his paper, while the boy went on chasing the 
butterflies, 

All down the lawn he chased a butterfly, until he had 
chased it to the brink of the river. The butterfly hovered 
over the water, just out of reach, and this made the little 
boy angry. With all his strength he threw the sovereign 
in his hand at the butterfly’s head. 

_ The butterfly dodged the sovereign, which fell into the 
river. 

The little boy didn’t mind. He went on running about 
the lawn, and enjoying himself. At last he ran up to his 
nurse, and “‘ Nurse,” said he, “I believe I’m too happy !”” 

And he sat down and cried. 

He cried—because he was too happy. 

* * - * » 
A boy of five was running about a back court in Poplar. 
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He was the son of a man who opened carriage-doors for 
a living, and sold bootlaces and things of that sort. He 
had not had any breakfast, and the sun was blazing hot 
oe it gave him a headache.. He was not excessively 

PPY- 

But he might easily have been made very happy. If 
half of the sovereign which the lordly little boy had 
thrown away, in his lordly way, had been wisely applied 
on this Poplar boy’s behalf, he might have gone to the 
seaside for a fortnight’s holiday ; and the other half of 
the sovereign, if wisely applied, would have allowed his 
small sister, just then lying in bed with a sore throat, to 
have gone, too. 

For a sovereign sent to the “ Fresh Air Fund ” will allow 
two of the poorest and neediest of the town children of 
this country to be sent away for a fortnight’s holiday at 
the “ Fresh Air Fund’s”’ seaside home, down at Bognor. 

* * * * * 


Tae Morat. 

Don’t throw away sovereigns ; send them to the “ Fresh 
Air Fund,” Pearson’s, 17 Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C. And it is worth noting that the sum of ninepence 
sent to the “ Fresh Air Fund,” at the same addrgss, will 
give one poor town child a day’s holiday in the country— 
a glorious holiday in some glorious forest glade, in- 
expressibly joyous. M. W. 
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Tae Powder Manufacturer: “ Fancy old re Pre 
people, going into the gunpowder shed with a li 
candle: I should have thought that would be the last 
thing he’d do.” 

The Workman: ‘“ Which, properly speakin’, it were, 


sir.” 
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Lt: SHACKLETON will contribute to 
this week’s number of “M.A.P.” and tell 
the story of the days of his youth. (see page 37.) 
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SUCCESSFUL INDEED. 


InsTEaAD of a coal-porter he 
had become a coal ex-porter, 
and ho might have been secon 
any day doing the grand in a big soaport town, for he 
had made moncy. 

A proud woman was his mother, for sho was a humble 
collier’s widow. ‘‘ Yes, indced, Meggie,”’ she said to a 
friondly neighbour, ‘‘ my boy’s como on fine, and does mo 
proud.” 

“ A rogular gentleman, I don’t doubt,” said Meg, with 
a sarcastic smile and a toss of her head. ‘‘ They do say 
*e smokes cigars.” 

* Ah! that ho does,” agreed his mother with pride ; 
“ an’ wot d’ye think o’ his latest 2? Why, in ’is last letter 
*e was tellin’ me ’ow ’e’d just got the gout. There's 
nothin’ that boy o’ mine won't ’ave, if ’e wants it!” 

lOc 
 Jmvzs: “I am always embarrassed when I want to 
say tho word v-a-s-e. don’t know whether to say vase, 
vaze, vahz, or vawse.” 
Blinks: “ You might take a hint from our servant girl. 
She simply speaks of all ornaments as ‘ them there.’ ” 


COC 


“Do you like a nice bird?” asked the host as they 
sat down to the table. 

“Qh, yes!” responded the guest immediately and 
enthusiastically. 

“You ought to call on my sister,” explained the othor. 
** She’s got one of the finest canaries you ever saw. Well 
what kind of a sandwich do you think you can 
eat ?’ 

>_—_0C 

* How do you like my new tie?” inquired 
the Man-who-would-be-nobby. 

They examined it. 

“It resembles,”’ said one, a “‘ chameleon sliding 
down a rainbow.” 

And they passed on to another subject. 

lOO 


TOO REALISTIC. 


** My little girl is very clever,” said a lady to 
her guests. ‘‘ She can imitate almost anyone.” 

“She can indeed,” cchoed the husband 
proudly. “Come, my dear, show us what you - 
can do. Pretend to be the housemaid.” 

The little girl bowed to one of the guests. 

** Will you take any more chicken, ma’am, or 
a little more beef ?”’ she politely asked. 

Then she furned to another. 

“Shall I put the screen before your chair, 
mo’am?” she inquired. ‘The fire is very 
fierce.” 

At this all tho guests were greatly amused. 

** Go on, my dear,” chuckled the proud father. 

Backing away from her father, she exclaimed 
In a terrified tone : 

“ Sir, let me go! Don’t touch me, sir! Let 
me go! Give you ao kiss indeed! Supposing 
missus was to hear you?” 

Then the clever darling was suddenly bundled 
out of the room. 


1° 


“On, Mr. Slowman,” exclaimed a worthy old 
lady to a minister, ‘I do like the Sundays when 
you preach !” 

“You gratify me very much, my good woman,” 
answered the latter, who knew he was not popular. 
“There are few who think as you do. But tell me what 
is the reason of this preference ? ” 

“ Why, sir, I always get such a comfortable seat,” was 
the ingenuous reply. 

_—_OCo 

A wipowEr who had recently married for the third 
time, and whose’ bride had been married once before 
herself, ‘wrote across the bottom of the wedding 
invitations : 

{* Be sure and come ; this is no amateur performance.” 

=_S_OCc 
A RETIRED master mariner had built a row of villas, 
and asked the mate who had served under him what he 
should call them. 

“Well,” said the “old salt’’ henchman. “I'd call 
them Impregnable Buildings.” 

** Why ?” asked his old captain: 

{! Because they'll never be taken,” replied the mate: 

OC 


WHY HE SIGHED. 

He sat with his head bowed, and asad, far-away look 

in his eyes: 
’ What's the matter, old man ?”’ his friend asked. 

He sighed, pulled a little slip of paper from his pocket, 
and answered : 

‘*T saw this ‘ad.’ in one of the weekly papers: Read 
it.” : 


It was as follows : : ; 

* How to Win the Girl you Love.—Full directions 
furnished in plain, sealed envelope. Send one shilling 
postal order, or thirteen stamps. Address ——” 

‘* Well, did you send for the formula ? ” 

** Yes ; here is the answer: ‘ Get a million pounds and 
let her look at it.’ ”’ 

Then he heaved another sad sigh, and his head dropped 
Sorward again: 


This will interest YOU. 


South Pole—will appear exclusively in PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. 


DOGGED BY ILL-LUCK. 
PassENGER (as the ship is sinking): ‘‘ Captain, is there 
no hope—no hope whatever?” 
Captain: ‘“ None at all, my man ; no hope at all.” 
Passenger: “‘ Hang my luck! And I wouldn't eat 
any cucumbers for dinner because I was afraid of 
indigestion !” 


SOC 
NOTHING DISGRACEFUL. 

Witttam had become engaged to a “ very respectable” 
girl of “‘ very respectable family ”’ indeed, and he carefully 
kept from her the fact that one of his brothers had once 
been a boarder at bis Majesty’s expense in the county 

aol, 
5 But, alas! a little bird carried the item one day to the 
oung lady’s horrified ears, and when next she met William 
his heart sank to his fect, for he instinctively knew that 
she knew. 

“I have heard,” said the lady stiffly, “‘ that your brother 
has been in prison!” 

“Yes, yes, I am sorry to say he has, Mary. But he 
wasn’t in for anything common, not like getting drunk 
or fighting a policeman or sneaking things. No, John 
forged a cheque, he did !” 

COC 


COULDN’T REACH ANY HIGHER. 


Passer-by : ‘* Here, boy, your dog has bitten me on the ankle.” 
Dog Owner: “ Well, that’s as high as he coud reach. You wouldn't 
expect a litile pup like him to bite yer neck, would yer?” 


AN OLD, OLD STORY. 

Tury sat at the edge of the wood, gazing dreamily at 
the reapers toiling in the sunny fields, at the scarlet 
poppies that glowed among the golden grain, and at each 
other. 

‘* Darling,” he cried, “‘ I vow by this great tree, whose 
spreading branches shade us from the heat—by this 
noble tree I swear that I have never loved before.’ 

The girl smiled faintly. ‘ You always say such ap- 
propriate things, Dick,’’ she murmured. {* This is a 
chestnut tree.” : 

SOC 
EASILY ARRANGED. 

Two young gentlemen, whilst on a tour in the Western 
counties, halted in front of a charming little cottage. 

The thatched roof and quaint little windows suggested 
that it would make a good photograph, and the two tourists 
set about getting their camera into position. 

An old lady stood at the door of the cottage, and after 
staring at the amateurs for a minute or so, she hobbled 
down the garden, and said : 

ss Are you a-takin’ the picture of this place, young 
sirs ?” 

“Yes, if you don’t mind?” replied the young tourists. 

* An’ will you do one for nre?”’ asked the old dame 
eagerly. 

“Certainly !’? was tho answer. ‘ But we cannot let 

u have it just now. You sec, we shall have to take it 

ome first.” 

“Take it ‘ome ?” she asked. 
to take it ’ome for?” 

“Oh,” said one of the tourists, being much amused, 
“we must develop it, and fix it, and so on.” 

‘“* Good gracious,” she exclaimed, “ ye needn’t trouble 
to do that! Me son Jack can do the developin’ ; he’s 
pet one of them Sandow affairs. And as for the fixin’, 
lor’ bless yer innocent ’earts, I can do that meself with a 
few tin-tacks and a ’ammer!” 


“* Whatever do ye want 


“Furthest South’’—Lieutenant ShacKkleton’e wonderful 


dips, Zesllels 


WEEX ENDING 
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SAFE SECURITY.. 


THE great banker looked 

md at the young man, 
* ju ere temporari 

eanerrone, eh?” he =e, dndly. ai die 

“I am sorry to say I am,” said the young mai m 
boldened by ts manta eee is ae 
“ How much do you want ?” 
‘** A hundred pounds would tide me over.” 
‘* And what security can you offer ?” 
“T can offer you,” said the young man impressively, 
my own personal security.” , 
The old man arose with a slow smile, and raised the 
lid of an iron-bound chest, which stood in tho corner, 
“* Will you get in here, please ?”’ he said. 

“In there? Why?” 

“ Because,” was the reply, “ this is the place in which 
I always keep my securities.” 

COC 

LitttE Exxa: “I’m never going to Holland when I 
grow up.” 

Governess : “ Why, not?” 

_ "Cause our geography says it’s a low, lying country.” 

SOC 

Butter: ‘“ What makes the missus in such a bad 
humour this morning ?” 

Maid: “‘ Some lady told her a secret last night, and she 
has forgotten it.” 


“ 


>SOC 
TeacuER: “ Now, Willie, what is the meaning of the 
word transparent t* 
Willie: ‘Something you can see through.” 
** Right: Now give an example.” 
: ([ A ladder.” 
SOC 


NO DOG-IN-THE-MANGER. 


A poctor and a clergyman were exercising their horses 
one morning in a country lane, when an argument arose 
between them as to which of the animals posscssed the 
sweeter disposition: 

“T’ll wager that if their respective tempers could be 
tried,” said the doctor, “mine would be far away the 
better.” 

f* That’s all nonsense!” retorted the clergyman, ‘ My 
mare has the best temper of any horse in the 
neighbourhood.” 

“Well, here’s a stiff hedge; let us try their 
leaping capabilities,” suggested the doctor. 

“ Right you are,” agreed his friend. 

The doctor’s hunter quietly refused the jump, 
although put at it again and again. The clergy- 
man’s little mare also refused, but at the same 
time put back her ears and exhibited considcrable 
ill-temper. , : 

When repeatedly urged to jump she finally 
accomplished a clever buck-jumping feat, which 
threw her master over the hedge. Strango to 
relate, the reverend gentleman was quite unhurt, 
and, scrambling to his feet, commenced to scrape 
the mud from his broadcloth, whilst the doctor 
laughingly remarked : 

“Perhaps you are convinced now that my 
animal has a better disposition than yours ?” 

“Not at all,” replied the clergyman. ‘“‘ My 
mare is such an unselfish little brute that, 
although unable to take the fence hersolf, she 
had no desire’to keep me from going over. In 
fact, she facilitated the mode of my transit, whilst 
oe horse displayed a dog-in-the-manger temperament 

y not going himself and not allowing you to go either.’’ 
COC 

I wave just been properly taken in,” said Brown: 
“I saw an advertisement of rooms for the summer ‘ with 
a splendid view over a beautiful garden replete with 
statuary.’ I took the rooms, and it turned out to be 


@ cemetery.” 
Sm) O 


Mary AnneE: “ Please, sir, there’s someone to sce you 
up at the ’ouse.” 

De Jones: “Is it a gentleman ?” 

Mary Anne: “ Well, I don’t exactly know, sir—much 
about the same as yourself.” 


. SOC 


“You lazy fellow,” said a squire reprovingly to a 
villager. ‘‘ Do you think it’s right to leave your wife at 
the wash-tub while you pass your time fishing ?”’ 

“It’s all right, sir! My wife doesn’t need watching. 
She’ll work just as well as if I was near her!” 

SOC 


NOT A FAST TRAIN. 

“Can’r you see that there board ?”” demanded the 
railway official angrily of two sailors who started to cross 
the line. 

“Yes,” said one; ‘‘ what about it? Is it a warning 
about gettipg run over by your ten-mile-an-hour express 
train?” - 

“Yes.; there’s a warning notice on it. Come back! 
D'ye want to get killed ?”” he bawled in agitation. 

* Killed 2?” laughed the sailor. ‘‘ Why, matey,” he 
said, turning to his chum, “ if a train were in sight now, 
we could run over, reach the sailors’ ’ome, have supp 
a night’s sleep, and get aboard our ship beforo tho old 
puffer reached the station. Come on!’ And, arm in 
arm, the jolly tars walked on across the deadly metals. 
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Y READERS WILL REMEM- 
BER that when I resumed the 
editorship of “M.A.P.” some 
EN My x months ago I promised to intro- 
: duce several new features. These changes 
os oa some time to carry out, and it is 
only now that I am able to announce that 
the changes have been completed, and that 
“M.A.P.” will appear this week with 
MANY NEW AND ATTRACTIVE 
FEATURES. 


ure 
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The number of pages will be increased to 
thirty-two and I am introducing quite new 
factors. Fiction is now a leading and, 
indeed, the most popular feature in 
journalism. Every paper has to have it; 
from the biggest morning paper to the 
smallest weekly. 


I have been lucky in my choice of the 
first serial story that is to appear in the new 
and enlarged paper. No writer of the 
younger generation has jumped more rapidly a 
into universal acceptance and popularity 
than Mr. W. J. ke. His delightful 
stories—original, rapid in movement, acute 
in observation, and clear cut in portrait- 

inting—have become household words in 
thousands of homes; and the stage, through 
the adaptation of his stories, has made his 
chief creations almost living and real 
acquaintances of every theatre-goer. 


“SIMON THE JESTER,” the story 
of Mr. Locke which I have been lucky 
enough to secure, is not—as its name might 
suggest—a medieval story. It is a story of 
actual modern life. Its central figure is 
one of the most attractive and appealing of 
the many delightful female figures Mr. 


+) ad 
we cf " 7 liar ¥ Sy he? 
| A f 
. Locke’s imagination has created : wistful, 
wayward, misunderstood, and finally reveal- 
ing herself in all the beauty of her sweetness 


and truth. The other figure is a strong 
picture of an unselfish man’s love; indeed, 


are long, and you want ee 
lon er leisu re to enio man and the woman. The scene shifts 
h & J y itself rapidly, now it is in the aa streets 
of London, now on the sunny shore of 

t em. Do you not ? Algiers, and it ranges over all the wide 


circle of life represented by such contrasted 
spheres as the floor of the House of Commons 
and the variety stage. 


Use 
The new “M.A. P.” will be more than 
ever the most popular and most widely-read 
social and best-loved personal journal that 
has ever been produced in England. 


T. P. O};CONNOR. 


S O Lieut. Shackleton will 
contribute to this num- 


ber and tell the story of 
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15 Kissed There is a Right Way and a Wrong. 


WHEN RINGS ARE 
OUT OF PLACE. — 


Wise Hints for the Business Girl. 


NQUESTIONABLY employers do . 
g t aa look with a vey laveorabla Bridal Customs of Many Lands. - -— ee has been 
: ran 
ihe as gn “hat Bi The evening is spent in eating and drinking, many & dower bednckad coors 
ey elaborate and jewollery that is and closes with a drive through the streets. has lost much of its prettinoss 
expensive. There are several At the church, on the day of the wedding, through the same cause. 
reasons. po guests vale ay StS) oe on ie In selecting the flowers to be 
: the return to the e’s home, feast on|| used any room the ral 
Perhaps no one thing is 80 responsible rnate and pastry: ecient ba wate ne alone 


for so many needless heart-burnings and 
dissensions in an Office as the presence of 
one bird of bright plumage among & group of 
sober little wrens. 

Comments Always 

Levelled at Her. 

No matter how clear her conscience, how 
straight her path, shafts of unflattering 
comment are at once levelled her way. 
“If Miss Blank can wear such clothes 
why should she work? » It’s o not 
unnatural query, be it admitted. 

Many » girl has ruined her chances by 
just such useless display. True enough, 
that the gems of dissension may bo the 
gift of friends or relatives, maybe heirlooms, 
or come to her in any one of & hundred 
innocent wa: 

She may love the pretty trinkets, and 
find a lonable pleasure in wearin; 
them. But if she is really a wise girl, wi 
an eye for her office advancement, she will 
leave the bright baubles at home. 

She would certainly do so could she 
read the mind of her employer. Summer 
§s approaching. Times are slack. Some 
one must soon be dropped from the pay roll. 
But who? Usually the employer has to 


There is much specch-making at the table, ||decorated in a dark tone or is a littlo 
and about 11 o'clock the dancing bea sombre, white, red, and erange coloured 
: the bride, flowers are best to give a note of cheer. If 

the reom is light and cheery the more 
subdued colours should be chosen. 
A 
scene ar"wusekest 

Simple flowers, such as lilies, pansics, 
and violets, should be loosely arranged in 
bunches in flat vases. Hollyhocks and 
peonies may be used more sparingly in tall 


In Syria the bride is escorted by her 
bridesmaids and her brother to the altar, 
where the bridegroom awaits her. After 
the sorvice the bridegroom is kissed, but the 
bride receives only good wishes ; sweet 
The best man appears at the! perfumes are sprayed on guests and bridal 
bride’s home to notify her that| party alike, while sweetmeata are showered 
the bridegroom is waiting. He makes the} upon them instead of rice. During the 
announcement in rhyme, telling of the/| first reception tho bride may speak to 
impatience of the hee lover and pre- 
dicting that prosperity wi result from the 
union, Both bride and bridegroom have 
as chief escort to the church a married man 
and woman, who are supposed to counsel 
them on the way. 

Following the ceremony the dinner is 
served by the ushers, The head usher on 
entering the dining-room with the first dish 
repeats a verse appropriate to the occasion, 
the authorship of which is supposed to 
be his own. 


HE Hungarians are & ractical 
people, but poetry plays an 
important part in their wedding 
ceremonies, vases. 

The mistake of mixing different kinds of 
flowers is nearly always fatal to harmony. 
Each flower must be allowed its indivi- 
duality in outline and colour. An exccp- 
tion ed be made in the case of field 
flowers that grow together in masses, such as 
poppies and daisies. 

wers ought never to be crowded into 

a vase; this spoils the charm of their 

colour, shape of flower, stem, and leaves. 

One or two flowers are enough for a small 

vase, and not more than a dozen, loosely 

arranged, may be placed in a large vase 
or bowL 

Place Irises in Small, 


take the roll and it out by his own || wears a Veil must not eat until the conclusion of the|| Slender Glasses. 

reasoning. Until Midnight. ceremony, twenty-four hours later. Long-stemmed. flowers are spoiled by 

Reasoned Out ‘Phe dinner is elaborate, served in six, This abstinence from food is to prepare cutting them with short stems. This is 

by Logic. seven, or eight courses, with toasts between | their minds for serious meditation concern- | ©¢ jally true of the iris, rose, and peony. 
The tall, graceful iris stands proudly erect 


ing the step they are about to take. They 
are not allowed to see each other until 
immediately before the ceremony. 
The friends and relatives of the bride 
m gather at his home and escort him 
to the home of the bride, who, dressed and 
saa decorated with ribbons. veiled in white and decked with flowers, 
t is seldom that the house of an average ta him with the briefest of nods, and 
Polish family is large enough to acoommo- the combined parties form and march to 
date the guests, so, after the ceremony the syn e. Each guest carries 6 
at the church, the entire party adjourns to candle to light the way. 
a big public hall. They reach, near the synagogue, the 
Here each man dances once around the “ chupa,” or canopy of canvas, w ere the 
hall with the bride, ending at a table, where rabbi is waiting. ec music begins: — 2 
there is a plate or basket. At the con- After prayers have been said and vows pansies, and other short-stemmed 
clusion it is expected of the man thus taken the bridegroom slips a ring on the || flowers. The wire holders are better for 
honoured to drop money into the basket. bride’s finger, saying: “ Thou are devoted || the glass-baskets and the glass holders for 
In some parts of Russia announcing the| to me, in accordance with the law of Moses || those made of china. 
engagement is as important as the wedding. and Israel.” Asparagus ferns and are valued 
On the day of the announcement the men| The rabbi fills a cup with wine, of which||ae decorations. They look pretty when 
friends of the bridegroom drive to the home the bride tastes, then the bridegroom. is|| placed in wall brackets made of pottery, 
of the bride, carrying some thirst-quencher. concludes the ceremony. .” ashioned to resemble baskets. 


SOME DAINTY DISHES AND HINTS. FOR THE HOME. _ 


A Pudding Cloth | A Bath Cucamber, 
Made of cheese cloth does not retain the In which a tablespoonful of rock Cut into slices, dredged with flour, and Is a great health restorer. Indeed, most 


grease, and is easily cleaned. ammonia has been dissolved, will prove most | fried makes’ an excellent ‘accompaniment to peels, excopt, perhaps, the quite young, are 
Garnish Boiled Mutton tter for a rest after the mid-day meal. It 


invigorating after hard exercise. chops and steaks. ‘ 
‘With beetroot cut in thin slices and s | To Pix the Colours Stuffing for Ducks. breaks off all strain, and one starts fresh 
little chopped parsley on each. Of print dresses, coloured shirts, and Chop very finely one apple, one onion, again. 
When Stewing Fruit, other similar things, rinse the goods in a and one ounce of sage leaves. Add to it six| Lemon Syrup. 

little weak brine for the first few washings. | ouncos of breadcrumbs, one egg, pepper and Boil three pounds of loaf sugar in one 


courses, always in rhyme. It is not unusual 
for two and three days dancing to follow. 
At whatever hour married, the Polish 
bride must not take off her veil until mid- 
night. At that time the two bridesmaids 
remove the veil and replace it with a silk 


“Not Miss Jones; she has been here 
five years, and can’t be spared. 

- Kot Miss Lewis; she takes dictation 

we! 

“That leaves it between Miss Morris 
and Miss Keen. Miss Morris has sick 
mother and younger sister to help—Miss 
Keen, then. She’s always dressed up like 
a fashion plate anyway, and no doubt can 
manage comfortably; or can casily get 


ition, 

As a matter of fact, Miss Keen needs the 
money more desperately than an girl in 
the place. Most of her salary had gone to 
help set up @ younger sister in dressmaking. 
Even the showy dresses she wore were 
“ cancelled orders.” Only the week before 
she had come in wearing a crushed straw- 
berry silk, richly embroidered. It was 
that dress—could shoe have known it—that 
cost her her position. Her chief, manlike, 
had judged by externals. 


in the garden, sensitive to eve movement 
of the wind. Therefore it should be placed 
in a small, slender glass or brass vase where 
every line of its grace may be seen and 
enjoyed. Tulips and daffodils bend 
naturally, so a pitcher and jug of pottery 
or glass are especially suitable for these. 
It is important that the flower and 
receptacle harmonise. The flowers must not 
overpower the vase nor the vase the flowers. 
Of course, the smaller and shallower bowls 
and vases ate better adapted for the short- 
stemmed flowers, such as nasturtiums, swect 


you ae as ae pehlied owes . Ink Stains on Leather salt. Mix with a raw egg. pint and a half of water till dissolved. When 
Preserve Ferns and Grasses _ Are difficult to eradicate. The only vee eon F , — ey ergy eres _ —— i awe 
For winter use, by laying thom in blotting thing I can suggest is rubbing with a w eel four or five apples, cut in slices) & i, hotles. Add one tablespoonful of 


solution of oxalic acid and water. (Re fy to |and lay ina piedish, cover with a thin layer 
CowpeEw.) ey of apricot jam. Mix one ounce of arrowroot | SYTUP to a tumbler of cold water. 
smoothly with one pint of milk, sweeten, and | Brown Boots. 


paper under heavy weights for forty-eight 
4 
Prune Souffle. add one ounce of butter. Stir over the fire Several correspondents have written to 


Maiden-hair thus treated will be 
charming for table decoration. 


ak < tablespoonful each of apricot = the aillgee g ar tat ery tan ; aid till 4 tedsken’ ae a sou ore | ag a ee Bonk 6 ae 
i : Tot ; reserve. Bake a ‘en colour. enerally. as! C) about onco 4 

al. Catia ET and @ equoene Ol with | two tablespoonfuls of castes Siren. Beal the Enieh aes, alate ruak oe a6 with saddlo soap and water, 
ult stains with methylated 


whites of two eggs to a froth, stir in the - oe a : ; i 
ri ; Or Soubise sauce as it is often called, is | Temoving any difficult s 

pemee Rest ik be ort a: Ban lg easily made and should be served with roast spirit. When dry, polish the uppers and the 
. |shoulder of mutton. Peel, slice, parboil, and “ee of the solos with a good dark boot 


Worcestershire Sauce. drain si i" i a i i ill ish, and they will look splendid. Always 
rain six onions. Boil thet ron rae Pomember to clean off stains and dirt before 


Pound half an ounce each of cayenne | tonder, and thon rub them through a hair | remem 

pepper and shallot, and one eighth of anounve | sieve; add pepper, salt, and a little milk. polishing. (Reply to Many REAvDEBS.) 

of garlic in a mortar, adding radually one | Heat and serve. (Reply to Frevcu GIgt.)| Bacon Fritters 

quart bain wine vinegar. Press through | the weekly Wash ‘Are excellent when a shabby picce of 

* pen d a quarter of a pint of Indian soy, Is apt to be a nightmare to some people. boiled bacon is at band. Mako a light 

and bottle for use. (Reply to NonTHAMPTON.) | Try a colonial plan which is excellent. Shred| batter with one egg, half a pint of milk, & 

Ginger Beer. half a pound of the best yellow soap, and put | quarter of a poun of flour, half a teaspoon- 
Pour two gallons of boiling water on one | it in a saucepan with about three quarts of | ful of baking powder, and stir into it about 

pound and three quarters of loaf sugar, two | water and two teaspoonfuls of borax. Boil! one teaspoonful of chopped bacon. Melt some 

ounces of bruised ginger, two ounces of cream till the soap is dissolved. Pour this into a| fat in the frying-pan, and when it ceases to 

of tartar, and one sliced lemon. Stand till | good-sized washing pan of cold water| frizzle and a blue smoke rises, put in & 

nearly cold, then add three spoonfuls of and then soak in it the clothes to be| spoonful of the batter. Turn the fritters 8° 

i spread on toast. After three or four | washed; press them in tightly. Tho next| as to cook on both sides. Then drain on 


ours bottle in screw-top bottles. (Reply to day boil them, and they will be a splendid paper at Pr door of the oven. Serve very 
ot on a dish paper. 


teacupful of water and a squeeze of lemon- 
uice, Stir over the fire till well blended. 
seful for light puddings. 
A Good Tooth Powder 
Can be made as follows: One ounce of 
recipitated chalk, half an ounce of car- 
| ser of soda, half an ounce of powdered 
~-orris root. Pass alltwice through a sieve, 
and keep in a closely-fitting tin or bottle. 


Mock Duck 
Is a dish worth trying. Take the 
remains of a shoulder of mutton and cut 
the meat into neat pieces. Stew the bones 
for two hours, adding two onions and a tea- 
fal of powdered sage. - Then strain, 
icken the gravy with flour, season to taste 
with pepper, salt, and a dash of vinegar. 
Simmer the meat slowly in this for an hour. 


Berve with groen peas. Brixton). colour. 


This will interest YOU. “ Furthest South "—Lieutenant Shackleton’s wonderiul narrative of his heroic dash for the 


South Pole—will appear exclusively in PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. Don’t miss it. 
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Wuen, in connection with our article on_ the origin of 
names, a fortnight ago, I promised to 
How You answer inquiries from any reader who 
Got liked to Lane 7: asking shoul ae 
Names, ‘history of his or her name, I con 
aeaeiatl keris bargained for the thousands of 
letters which have reached mo. However, a bargain is a 
bargain, and naturally I’m only too delighted that the 
article was of so much interest to you. And you shall 
each be replied to just as speedily as possible. A large 
number of the inquiries, however, must necessitate a 
certain amount of research, 60 please do not be impatient 
‘lf you should be kept waiting for a day or two. 


From far-away Pretoria comes s letter about our late 
' invasion story. It bears the pseudonym 
Foes but of “A Boer,” who writes: “I quite 
Friends. agree with Isobel about treating the 
soldiers of the anes Bg 
thereb inesring kindness in return. @ person: 
e demos of this nature during the Anglo-Boer war. 
Ww the British soldiers entered Pretoria they went 
from house to house to collect firearms from the inhabi- 
tants, and while doing so they were given plenty to eat 
and drink by the Boers, and the Boers in turn had nothing 
to complain of about the treatment they received from 
the soldiers, If you had seen them you would have 
thought they were the greatest friends, instead of 
enemies.” —— 

This letter calls to mind the picture of a wounded Boer 
and Briton sharing their food and drink after a battle, 
which was rather popular eight years ago. . War is a grim 
business, however, and because we were thoughtful for our 
ppponenta it does not follow that other countries would 
take pains to consider our feelings when once they got 
the upper hand. - 


Tux forcible speeches which some of our statesmen have 
been making lately have evidently 
disturbed Crvin SERvant’s peace of 
mind. He asks the following ques- 
tions: “If we were successful in a 
war waged in England and I owned 
property which was damaged or destroyed by the enemy, 
would the Government make it good after the war, and 
' {n‘the event of our being beaten, would all losses fall on 
the owners of property ? ”>—— 

If we overcame invasion an indemnity would probably 

be secured from the invaders to recompense those whose 
ions had been ruined, but defeat would mean that 
the unhappy owners could obtain no " 

Now for question number two: “I am a Civil Servant 
looking forward to a State pension: In the event of an 
unsuccessful war would it not be very likely that State 
pensions would never be paid ? ”»—— 

The Government contracts these obligations with its 
servants, and they would have to be fulfilled unless the 
country declared Teel bankrupt. 

The final question is: ‘ Would Britain become a third- 
rate power were we beaten ? ?—— 

It is not only Britain itself that {s envied, but her 
colonies and their trade. A successful invasion would 
{nsure that our colonics would be taken from us and, 
crippled and shorn of our glory, we should sink to the 
position of a third-rate power. 


Invasion 
Ag 


* A scuoot friend of mine was married last weck,”’ writes 
Aonegs, “and sent me a piece of her 
wedding-cake. I am not at all super- 
stitious, but, just for fun, I placed the 
half I had not eaten under my pillow 
when I went to bed: That night I 
dreamed that a strange man, dressed like an officer in the 
Artillery, was walking about the garden: I can even now 
recall his face quite plainly. Do you think that this was 
@ mere case of coincidence ? ’—— 

I should feel more inclined to regard it as a mere case 
of wedding-cake, AGNES. Half a good-sized slice would 
be enough to make me dream that a whole battery was 
aoe about the lawn and smashing up my best dowse 

. However, if you want to make certain whether the 
gallant stranger is your destined husband, and don’t mind 
waiting a year, you might try the following plan, which 
I have discovered in an old book of superstitions. It is, 
we are told, “ infallible,” but can only be successfully 
attempted on midsummer eve. “ After fasting all day,” 
the writer says, ‘‘ thou shalt spread a table at midnight 
with a clean cloth, and set thereon bread, cheese, and a 
flagon of ale. Thou shalt leave the street door open, 

behold within a short time the man thou art to wed 
shall enter and bow to thee. He will then consume the 
ale, and after bowing to thee again disappear.” That 
at least is what the book says, but if you hap en to be 
unlucky enough to catch one of the “ unemployed,” I 
should think it quite probable that he will ask you for a 
eecond bottle: 


‘Tis He! 


Tuomas asks “ Isn’t there a way of lighting a pipe from 
8 cigarotte? I havo tried to do this 
many times and always failed.””—— 
There is a very simple way, THoMas. 
Fill the pipe and then stretch a piece of 
aper over the bow! and hold it tightly 
round the pipe, téking care that no air can creep up the 
sides. Make a small hole with a pin right in the middle 
of the paper. To this apply the lit cigarette and draw 
vigorously. By the time the paper has smouldcred away 
the pipe will be well lit. : 


Lighting 
a Pipe. 


Anti-BurcLe sends us the following useful hint to 
householders: ‘‘ A new and ingenious 


Hint to method of housebreaking is being worked 
House- with a good deal of success in seme dis- 
tricts. ‘Pwo men call at a house when 


holders. 

; they have reason to believe there is no 
one at homo but the servant. ‘We've come about the 
water,’ they explain; ‘ where is the kitchen tap?’ The 
unsuspecting servant brings one of them to the kitchen, 
and with due ceremony the tap is turned and the water 
allowed to run. ‘Now stay here and watch it. I'm 
going up to the tank. If the water comes red or rusty- 
brown shout out to me and my mate.’ So the maid 
waits and watches. Sometimes the man comes back 
and remarks, ‘ Better than I thought.’ Sometimes he 
doesn’t. Anyway, 4 little later the servant finds the 
sideboard cleared of silver.”—— 

Thanks, ANTI-BuRGLE, probably this will remind our 
readers who are householders to arrange that no “ water 
men ” shall be admitted to their houses while the master 
and mistress are absent. 


‘*T wave heard that there are no fewer than fifty million 
pins a day made in the world,” writes 


Amazep. “Can you tell me if this is 
as correct, and if so what on earth 
happens to them all ? ’—— 


our figures are much too modest, 
Amazep. The number of pa turned out by the factories 
of Europe alone is nearly double your own estimate. 
In fact, taking America into our consideration, we may 
safely state that at’ least one hundred million pins are 
manufactured every working day of the year. A very 
minute fraction of these ever get broken or worn out in ase. 
At least 99 per cent. of them are lost. 

In other words about £7,000 worth of pins disappear 
each week: People find them occasionally, of course, 
especially when ney walk about with bare feet, but I 
have never heard of anyone starting an organised search 
for them. I wonder some enterprising speculator doesn’t 
promote a company. It should prove a lot more paying 
investment than hunting for buried treasure. 


WHEN one seta up as a sort of interrogative Aunt Sally 
one expects to be pelted with some pretty 
hard questions. Still, I think A. B. is 

ing an unfair advantage when he 
sends-along such & quate as the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ Why do young ladies on being 
kissed close their eyes ? Several young men have told me 
that this is so, and I know that they are correct, for I 
have proved it.””-—— : 

Get along with you, A. B: How can you expect an old 
and withered editor to solve such mysteries ? Why not 
put your question to the fair scientist who so kindly 
assisted you in your experiment: The most satisfactory 
explanation I can offer you is that if a young lady saw 
you were going to kiss her she would doubtless feel it her 
duty to stop you. Having her eyes shut, however, she 
is able to let events take their course. There is also the 
alternative possibility that the fair one loves you for the 
size of your banking-account rather than for the beauty of 
your countenance, and that she finds it easier to scramble 
through the kissing part with her eyes shut. Perhaps one 
of a opposite sex will oblige us with her views on the 
matter. 


Love is 
Blind. 


Here is an intcresting and amusing letter from a corre- 
spondent called A. C., about the early 
Harry days of Scotland’s greatest comedian. 
Lauder “Trying for Harry Lauder’s verse 
in Islay. competition,” he writes, “ reminds me 
of the time when the celebrated singer 
started on his uphill way. Harry wasin Islay with a small 
struggling company of four. e first song I heard him 
sing was my own first attempt, ‘ My name ts Jock Mac- 
gregor; I deacensiod frae Rob Roy.’ My father being a 
jobmaster, I had the task of driving the party to the 
different villages throughout the island. I also assisted 
as door-keeper. On the finish of the tour we arrived at 
Port Ellen about midnight, and as the hotels were all in 
ccna I knocked up a cousin, who put us up for the 
night. 
ss The three men and I slept in the kitchen bed, or rather 
the three men did. I stayed awake, for I was noxt the 
wall, with Harry’s elbow keeping me from moving. Had 
I been a little wiser I might have slept soundly on tho 
hearth-rug ; as it was, I found it the most uncomfortable 
night I ever passed.”—— 

Still, A. C., it’s something to have shared a couch 
with the great Harry. I remember taking a little boy 
‘to hear him at the Tivoli last year. The youngster 
watched him solemnly, listening to both songs without 
comment or applause. At the end of the performance, 
however, he turned to me, and said gravely : “I like that 
Scotch gentleman. Won't you ask fim to tea?” 


Note.—A pensKnife will be awarded to each reader whose letter ia 


er whose suggestion for a title ia used. 


M. J. had a white kitten offered her the other d 
refused it because she had been told that 
white cats are always deaf. She 


Are White iow writes to ask me the reason 


Cats Deaf? 


aan 

n the first place, M. 
statement you have heard is not true. te Be 
are only deaf when they have blue eyes: I had a wits 
cat with green eyes for about ten years myself, and I 
pity the mouse that ever presumed on her deafness. In 
the case of china blue eyes, however, stone deafness, or 
at all eventa, great difficulty in hearing seems to be the 
almost invariable accompaniment. In the course of an 
elaborate inquiry Darwin only came across three instances 
to the contrary. The affliction is doubtless due to an 
arrest of prec iy in the nervous system, though wh 
it should specially affect this ono type of cat I cannot sa 4 
Perhaps one of my readers can suggest an explanation ? 


“We were talking about records the other evening” 
writes L. P. S., “and began to mre 
Covering about what were the quickest moving 


Space. things in the world. The upshot of ; 
was that I said I would wats ae 
you to give us a paragraph on the subject, as I thought 


it would be interesting to many readers besidcs 
cen — 

] ere were such a g as a “ rapidity champion. 
ship,” L. P. S., it would undoubtedly be held by a mmpelse 
rifle bullet. Of living things, the quickest moving are 
various flies and insects, while a swift can, I believe, for a 
short distance cover as much as 180 miles an hour. For 
various forms of travelling the following mile records are 
generally supposed to be the best. Electric train, 27 secs, : 
motor-car, 28 secs. ; bicycle, 57$ secs. (paced by a loco. 
motive) ; galloping horse, 1 min. 33} secs. ; running man 
4 min. 199 pack; w man, 6 min, 23 secs, The last 
record was put up by W. Perkins as long ago as 1874, 
The hun running record is even older still, the 
poe in which the famous George Seward covered the 

tance in 1844 still holding the field. 


Tux hero of the Antarctic, Lieutenant Shackleton, is 
being lionised at all the functions he 
sttends, but when surrounded by 
his thoughts drift back to the 
Starvation. _ terrible time he endured in the “ great 

white silence.” Speaking at a dinner 
recently, he said: ‘The men knew what the pangs of 
bi r were. ‘Those of the party who wensieatel further 
south made a solemn resolution that if ever they returned 
to civilisation, and they saw careworn and hungry people 
flattening their noses against the windows of the cookshop 
they would provide them with a meal.” In the grimy 
slums of our big cities thousands of innocent children live 


Shackleton 
and luxu 


in a state of perpetual starvation, with no ray of happiness 
to brighten existence, Not only are they strangers 
to a hearty meal, but they do not even know the meaning 


of the word “country.” To them the word does not 
suggest verdant meadows and lcafy trees, 

only knowledge of trees is obtained from pictures, 
and some have never seen a blade of grass! Yet for the 
small sum of ninepence one of these stunted youngsters 
can be transported to the shady woods and winding 
streams for a day, can romp over the fields to his heart's 
content, and feast on the good food provided. Ninepence 
sent to the Fresh Air Fund will provide some slum child 
with the holiday of his life. The sum of £8 2s. will release 


a party of 200 kiddies from the shackles of starvation and 
squalor for a day. Have you sent your contribution to 
the F.A.F. yet ? 


F.A.F. last Saturday, June 26th, and the 
Special following special outings have also been 
jays. arranged :—July 12th and 13th, “D 

. Company, 2nd Battalion Rifle Brigade” 
Day. July 14th, “D Company, 2nd Battalion Rifle 


Brigade” Day. 
of Gardeners’ ’ Party. July 15th, “‘ Boomerang” Party; 
and Friday, July 16th, “ 1st Battalion, Royal Fusiliers" 


Party. 


(The list of Fresh Air Fund subscriptions will be fcun¢ 
on the red page opposite.) 
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